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SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, G.C.B. 


empire, may not be inappropriate 
in connection with the fine por- 
trait which we are enabled to give 
our readers this week. 

Many years ago a daughter of 
the haughty Campbells of Scotland 
shocked and scandalized her rela- 
tions by choosing to unite herself 
in marriage with a humble citizen 
of Glasgow, of the same name. 
The old Scottish family refused 
to recognize the citizen and his 
wife, but the only child of this 
marriage was a son—Colin, the 
present Grand Commander of the 
Order of the Bath, Colonel of the 
Sixty-seventh Foot, Grand Officer 
of the Second Class of the Legion 
of Honor, Knight Grand Cross of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, and 
General Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Forces in the East 
Indies ! 

At the early age of sixteen years 
young Campbell proceeded with 
his regiment to the Peninsula, 
where, soon afterward, he took 
part in the disastrous but glorious 
retreat of Sir John Moore, and 


‘subsequently in the desperate 


battle of Corunna. During the 
next several years he distinguished 
himself in the Spanish service. 

In the terrible action of San 
Sebastian, under the Duke of 
Wellington, Lieutenant Camp- 
bell’s name is mentioned with dis- 
tinction, and his valor on this oc- 
casion won for him a captaincy 
(Nov. 9th, 1813). 

During all the brilliant inci- 
dents of English warfare which 
followed for many years, the name 
of Campbell frequently occurs; 
promotions succeeded one another 
rapidly, and in 1842 we find 
Colonel Campbell in China, and 
at the capture of Chinkianfow. In 
1848-9, during the second Sikh 
war, he was in command of a 
division of the army of the Pun- 
jaub, which served under him in 
the whole of that fierce campaign. 
He was at the battle of Ram- 
nugger, the passage of the Chenab, 
and the combat of Savoolapore, 
and Chillianwallah. Atthe latter 
battle, being completely sur- 
rounded by an overwhelming 
force, he repulsed it by wheeling 
companies in all directions. Afier 
overthrowing all opposition, and 
spiking many gums which had 
previously been devastating the 
English ranks, the gallant corps 
set left shoulders forward, and re- 
took the guns, from which an 
infantry regiment (the 24th) had 
been summarily expelled. In per- 
forming this desperate service our 











SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, G.C.B., COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH FORCES IN INDIA, 





commander was wounded a fourth time while in the act of cut- | the cannonade of the Sikhs, was entangled in a jungle and ag 
Ar this exciting period in Indian history, when every despatch | ting down a Khalsa gunner, who clung with desperate resolution watercourse, through which one regiment had already taken 
from England is full cf the glorious exploits of the British sol- | to his piece. This vigorous charge was not alone an act of hardi- flight. This charge saved the day, and was pronounced by the 
diers, a brief history of the military life of Sir Colin Campbell, | hood, like some which we have previously recorded as distin- Duke of Wellington to be one of the most brilliant military 
the man whom England has chosen in her hour of need to res- | guishing Colin Campbell in the Peninsula, but one of those | exploits of the age. 

cue her imperilled children from the grasp of the murderous | movements of consummate generalship which oftentimes save a / After several years of eventful service, some dispute with the 
sepoy, and to restore and secure the greatest appanage of the | battle. The whole English army was suffering frightfully from | civil agents of the Indian Government impelled Campbell, now 

















































Sir Colin, to throw up his honor- 
able and valuable appointments, 
and return to Engiand in dis- 
gust. There he remained until 
1854, when, the Russian war 
breaking out, many voices at home 
called for the appointment of a 
general who had distinguished 
himself by such a brilliant career. 
He proceeded to the Crimea, as 
Major-General of the Highland 
Brigade, and at the battle of Alma 
his gallant advance, in which the 
Highlanders and Coldstream 
Guards strove which should first © 


saying that arms alone had been 
the study of his life, Soon after, — 
the Highlanders of Glasgow pre- 
sented him with a magnificent 
drinking cup of gold, to which 
the rest of the citizens added a 
splendid sword of honor, with — 
This is a short sketch of the life 
the soldier who has — a 
served his country for fifty years, 
in every climate and in all p 
His brilliant list of titles we ha 
already given; of those honor 
which are not titles, Sir C 


Campbell possesses the war medal — 
with five clasps, the Chinese 
medal, the Punjaub : ; 
two clasps, and the C 


with four clasps. 
In personal 























Through fears I cou'd vot quell, 
Unheeded on her lips and eyes 

My passionate kisses fell. 
They tore me from ber where she lay 
’ Still in her angel-sleep ; ” 
Vain all the wild prayers I might pray, 

The tears my heart might weep. 


They laid her softly to her rest ; 
The happiest daisies grew 
Upon the grass that held her breast, 
Beneath the churchyard yew. ‘ 


And now above her lonely bed 
Bend to the low winds’ wail 

The lily blushing rosy-red, 
The red rose lily-pale. 
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Published exclusively in these columns, from advance sheets, 
simultaneously with its issue in London. 





CHAPTER XX.-——-AN EVENING WITH GROG DAVIS. 


Ir was late at night, and Geog Davie sat alone by a solitary candle 
in his dreary room. The fire had long burned out, and great pools 
of wet, driven by the beating rain through the rickety sashes, soaked 
the ragged et that covered the floor, while frequent gusts of 
storm scattered the slates, and shook the foundation of the frail 
buil 


To all seeming, he paid little attention to the poor and comfortless 
features of the spot. A short square bottle of Hollands, and a 
paper of coarse cigars beside him, seemed to offer sufficient defence 
against such cares, while he gave up his mind to some intricate prob- 
lem which he was working ovt with a pack of cards. He dealt, and 
shuffled, and dealt again, with marvellous rapidity. There was that 
in each motion of the wrist, in every movement of the finger, that 
bespoke practised manipulation, and a glance quick as lightning on 
the board was enough to show him how the game fared. 

“Passed twelve times,’’ muttered he to himself, then added 
aloud, ‘* Make your game, gentlemen, make your game. The game 
is made. Red, thirty-two. Now for it, Grog, man or a mouse, my 

. Mouse it is! by ——,” cried he, with an infamous oath. 
**Red wins! Confound the cards!” cried he, dashing them on the 
floor. ‘‘ Two minutes ago I had enough to live on the rest of my 
days. I appeal to any man in the room,” said he, with a look of 
peculiar defiance around him, “if he ever saw such ill luck! There’s 
not ano'her fellow breathing ever got it like me!’’ And as he spoke, 
he arose and walked up and down the chamber, frowning savagely, 
and turning glances of insolent meaning on every side of him. At 
last, approaching the table, he filled out a glass of gin and drank it 
off, and then, stooping down, he gathered up the cards and reseated 
himself. ‘Take you fifty on the first ace,” cried he, addressing an 
imaginary better, while he began to deal out the cards in two sepa- 
rate heaps. ‘‘ Won!’’ exclaimed he, delightedly. ‘Go you double 
of quits, sir—Any gentleman with another fifty ?—A pony if you 
like, sir ?—Done ! on again, by jingo! This is the only game, 
after all—decided in a second. I make the bank, gentlemen, two 
hundred in the bank. Way, where are the betters, this evening? 
This is only punting, gentlemen. Any one say five hundred—four— 
three—one hundred—for the first knave ?”” And the cards fell from 
his hands with wondrous rapidity. ‘‘ Now, if no one is inclined to 
play, let's have a broiled bone,” said he, rising, and bowing cour- 
teously around him. 

** Second the motion !’”’ cried a cheery voice, as the door opened 
and Annesley Beecherentered. ‘‘ Why, Grog, my hearty, I thought 
you had a regular flock of pigeons here. I heard you talking as I 
came up the stairs, and fancied you were doing a smart stroke of 
work.” 

«* What robbery have you been at with that white choker and that 
gimerack waistcoat?” said Davis, sulkily. 

“Dining with Dunn, and a capital dinner he gave me. 
puzzled to say whether I like his wine or his cookery best.” 

“Where there many there?” 

** None but ourselves.” 

* Lord! how he must have worked you!” cried Davis, with an 
insolent grin. 

* Ain’t such a flat as you think me, Master Grog. Solomon was 
a wise man, and Samson a strong one, and A. B. can hold his own 
with most ‘ in the ruck.’ ” 

A most contemptuous look was the only answer Davis condescended 
to this speech. At last, after he had lighted a fresh cigar, and puffed 
it into full Work, he said, ‘ Well, what was it he had to say to you?” 

“Oh, we talked away of everything ; and, by Jupiter! he knows 
a little of everything. Such a memory, too; remembers every fel- 
low that was in power the last fifty years, and can tell you how he 
was ‘ squared,’ for it’s all on the ‘ cross’ with them, Grog, just as in 
the ring. Every fellow rides to order, and half the running one sees 
is no race! Any hot water to be had?” 

**No, there’s cold in that jug yonder. Well, go on with Dunn.” 

“ He is very agreeable, I must say; for, besides having met every- 
body, he knows all their secret history. How this one got out of his 
scrape, and how that one went into the hole. You see in a moment 
how much he must be trusted, and that he can make his book on life 
as safe as the Bank of England. Fearfully strong that gin is!” 

«No, it ain’t,”” said Grog, rudely; ‘it’s not the velvety tipple 
Dunn gave you, but it’s good British gin, that’s what it is.” 

** You wouldn’t believe, too, how much he knows about women! 
He’s up to everything that’s going on in town. Very strange that, 
for a fellow like him. Don’t you think so?” 

Davis made no answer, but puffed away slowly. 
women, what came next ?”’ 

** He talked next—let me see—about books. How he likes Becky 
Sharp—how he enjoys her! He says that character will do the 
same service as the published discovery of some popular fraud; and 
that the whole race of Beckys now are detected swindlers—nothing 


I’m 


“And after 


“And if they are; is that going to prevent their cheating? 
Hasn’t the world always its crop of flats coming out in succession 
like green peas? What did he turn to after that?” 

«Then we had a little about the furf.”’ 

**He don’t know anything about the turf!” said Grog, with 
intense contempt. 

** I’m not so sure of that,” said Beecher, cautiously. 

Did he speak of me at all ?” said Grog, with a peculiar grin. 

‘No; oniy to ask if you weg. tne same Captain Davis that was 
mentioned in that affair at Beton.” 

** And what did you say ?” 

“Said! Not knowing couldn't tell, Master Grog. Knew you were 
a t friend of my brother Lackington’s, and always hand in glove 
with Blanchard and the swells.” 

** And how did he take that ?” 

Said something about two of the same name, and changed the 
i 

avis drew near the table, and taking up the cards began to shuffle 
them slowly, like one seeking some excuse for a moment of uninter- 
fupted reflection. ‘I’ve found out the way that Yankee fellow 
does the king,”’ said he, at last. ‘It’s not the common bridge that 
everybody knows. It’s a Mississippi touch, and a very neat one. 
Cut them now wherever you like.” 

Beecher cut the cards with ail due care, and leaned eagerly over 
the table, 

“ King of diamonds!” eried Grog, slapping the card on the boatd 
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this feneing—just tell me what mean by it ?”’ 
Ma I tenth understand you,” said Beecher, whose features were now 
of ashy paleness. 


‘Then you shall understand me!” cried Davis, with an oath. 
“*Do you want me to believe that Dunn had you to dine with him, 
all alone—just to talk about politics of which you know nothing, or 
books of which you know less. That he’d give you four precious 
hours of a Sunday evening to hear your opinions about men, or 
women, or things in general. Do you ask me to swallow that, 
sir?” 

**T ask you to swallow nothing,” stammered out Beecher, in whose 
heart — and fear were s ling for the mastery. ‘I have told 
you what we spoke of; if anything else passed between us, perhay s 
it was of a private and personal nature; perhaps it referred to family 
topies; perhaps I might have given a solemn assurance notto reveal 
the subject of it to any one.”’ 

** You did—did you?” said Davis, with a sneer. 

*“T said, perhaps I might have done so. I didn’t say I had.” 

‘And so you think—you fancy—that you’re a going to double on 
me,”’ said Davis, rising, and advancing towards him with a sort of 
insulting menace. ‘* Now, look here, my name ain’t Davis, but if 
you ever try it—try it, I say, because as to doing it, I dare you to 
your face—but if you just try it, twelve hours won't pass over till the 
dock of a police-court is graced by the Honorable Annesley Beecher 
on a charge of forgery.” 

‘Oh, Davis!” cried Beecher, as he placed his hands over the 
other’s lips, and glanced in terror through the room. ‘ There never 
was anything [ didn’t tell you—you’re the only man breathing that 
knows me.” 

‘* And I do-know you, by Heaven, I do!” exclaimed the other, 
savagely j ‘and I know you’d sneak cut of my hands to-morrow, if 
you dared; but this I tell you, when you leave mine it will be to ex- 
change into the turnkey’s. You fancy that becauseI see you are a 
fool that 1 don’t suspect you to be a crafty one. Ah! what a mis- 
take you make there !” 

** But listen to me, Grog—just hear me.” 

‘* My name’s Davis, sir~—Captain Davis—let me hear you call me 
anything else !’’ 

* Well, Davis, old fellow—the best and truest friend ever fellow 
had in the world—now what’s all this about? I’ll tell you every 
syllable that passed between Dunn and myself. I’ll give you my 
oath, as solemnly as you can dictate it to me, not to conceal one 
word. He made me swear never to mention it. It was he that im- 
posed the condition on me. What he said was this: ‘It’s a case 
where you need no counsel, and where any counsel would be danger- 
ous. He who once knows your sécrét will be in a position to dictate 
to you. Lord Lackington must be your only adviser, since his peril 
is the same as your own.’ ”” 

‘* Go on,” sajd Davis, sternly, as the other seemed to pause too 
ong. 

Beecher drew a long breath, and, in a voice faint and broken, con- 
tinued: ‘It’s a claimant to the title—a fellow who pretends he 
derives from the elder branch—the Conway Beechers. All stuff and 
nonsense—they were extincttwo hundred years ago—but no matter, 
the claim is there, and so circumstantially got up, ‘and so backed by 
documents and the rest of it, that Lackington is frightened—fright- 
ened out of his wits. The mere exposure, the very rumor of the 
thing, would distract him. He’s proud as Lucifer—and then he’s 
hard up; besides, he wants a loan, and Dunn tells him there’s no 
getting it till this affair is disposed of, and that he has hit on the way 
to do it.”’ 

** As how ?” said Davis, drily. 

** Well,” resumed Beecher, whose utterance grew weaker and less 
audible at every word, ‘‘ Lackington, you know, has no children. 
It’s very unlikely he ever will now; and Dunn’s advice is, that for a 
life interest in the title and estates I should bind myself not to marry. 
That fellow then, if he ean make good his claim, comes in as next 
of kin after me ; and as to who or what comes after me,’’ cried he, 
with more energy, “ it matters devilish little. Once ‘toes up,’ and 
Annesley Beecher won’t fret over the next match that comes off—eh 
Grog, old fellow!” And he endeavored by a forced jocularity to en- 
courage his own sinking heart. 

‘** Here’s a shindy !” said Grog, as he mixéd himself a fresh tum- 
bler and Jaid his arms crosswise on the table; ‘and so it’s no less 
than the whole stakes is on this match ?” 

** Title and all,”’ chimed in Beecher. 

‘* IT wasn’t thinking of the title,” said Grog, gruffly, as he relapsed 
into a moody silence. ‘Now, what does my lord say to it all ?”’ 
asked he, after a long pause. 

‘* Lackington?—Lackington says nothing, or next to nothing. 
You read the passage in his letter where he says, ‘ Call on Dunn,’ or 
‘speak to Dunn,’ or something like that—he didn’t even explain 
about what; and then you may remember the foolish figure we cut 
on that morning we waited on Dunn ourselves, not being able to say 
why or how we were there.” 

‘I remember nothing about cutting a foolish figure anywhere, or 
any time. It’s not very much my habit. It ain’t my way of busi- 
ness.”’ 

** Well, [ can’t say as much,” said Beecher, laughing; ‘and I own 
frankly I never felt less at ease in my life.” 

* That's your way of business,” said Grog, nodding gravely at him. 

‘* Every tellow isn’t born as sharp as you, Davis. Samson was a 
wise man—no, Solomon was a wise man * 

‘* Leave Samson and Solomon where they are,” said Grog, puffing 
his cigar. ‘‘ What we have to look to here, is, whether there be a 
claim at all, and then what's it’s worth. The whole affair may be 
just a cross between this fellow Dunn and one of his own pals. Now 
it’s my lord’s business to see to that. You are only the seeond horse 
all this while. If my lord knows that he can be disqualified, he’s 
wide awake enough to square the match, he is. But it may be that 
Dunn hasn’t put the thing fairly before him. Well, then, you must 
compare your book with my lord's. You'll have to go over to him, 
Beecher.”” And the last words were uttered with a solemnity that 
showed they were the result of a deep deliberation. ‘ 

‘Tt’s all very well, Master Davis, to talk of going over to Italy; 
but where’s the tin to come from?” 

‘It must be had somehow,” said Davis, sententiously. ‘* Ain’t 
there any fellows about would give you a name to a bit of stiff, at 
thirty-one days’ date ?”’ 

“Pumped them all dry long ago!” said Beecher, laughing. 
“‘There’s not a man in the garrison would join me to spoil a sta:ap; 
and, as to the civilians, I scarcely know one who isn’t a creditor 
already.”’ : 

«You are always talking to meof a fellow called Kellett—why not 
have a shy at Aim?” ‘ 

** Poor Paul!” cried Beecher, with a hearty laugh. “ Why, Paul 
Kellett’s ruined—cleaned out—sold in the Encumbered what-d’ye- 
call-‘ems, and hasn’t a cross in the world! ’ 

‘IL ought to have guessed as much,” growled out Grog, “ or he’d 
not have been on such friendly terms with you.” 

‘* A polite speech that, Grog,”’ said Beecher, smiling. 

“It’s true, and that’s better,” said Davis. ‘The only fellows that 
— to a man in his poverty are those a little poorer than him- 
self. 

** Not butif he had it,” said Beecher, following up his own 
thoughts—* not but if he had it, he’s just the fellow to do a right 
good-natured thing.” , 

i Well, I suppose he's got liis name—they hav’nt sold that, have 
they ?” 

‘*No; but it’s very much like the estate,” said Beecher ; “it’s far 
too heavily charged ever to pay off the encumbrances.” 

‘Who minds that now-a-days? A bad bill is a very useful thing 
sometimes. It’s like a gun warranted to burst, and you can always 
manage to have it in the ‘right man’s’ hands when it comes the 
time for the explosion.”’ 

** You are a rum "ian, Davis—you are indeed,” said Beecher, ad- 
miringly ; for it Was in the delivery of such wise maxims that Davis 
appeared to him truly great, s 
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**T expect I would,” said Davis, with a vey peculiar 
ain’t likely you’d manage an affair like this without advice.” 

‘* Very true—very true,” said Beecher, hurriedly. ‘‘ But remem- 
ber Lackington is my brother—we’re both in the same boat.” 

«* But not with the same skulls,” said Grog. And he grinned a 
savage grin at the success of his pun. . 

Beecher, however, so far from appreciating the wit, only under- 
stood the remark asa sneer at his intelligence, and half sulkily 


said, 

“Oh! I’m quite accustomed to that now—I don’t mind it.’’ 

** That’s right—keep your temper,” said Grog, calmly; “ that’s 
the best thing in your book. You’re what they call good-tempered. 
And,” added he, in the moralising tone, “though the world does 
take liberties with the good-tempered fellows, it shies them many a 
stray favor—many a sly five-pun’-note into the bargain. I’ve known 
fellows go through life—and make a rare good thing of it, too—with 
no other stock-in-trade than this same good temper.” 

Beecher did not pay his habitual attention to Grog’s words, but 
sat pondering over all the possible and impossible objections to a 
tour in such company. ‘There were times and places where men 
might be seen talking to such aman as Davis. The betting-ring 
and the weighing-stand have their privileges, just like the green- 
room or the “flats,” but in neither case are the intimacies of such 
localities exactly of a kind for parade before the world. Of all the 
perils of such a course none knew better than Beecher. What so- 
ciety would think—what clubs would say of it—he could. picture to 
his mind at once. 

Now, there were very few of life’s casualties of which the Honor- 
able Annesley Beecher had not tasted. He knew what it was to 
have his bills protested, his chattels seized, his person arrested; he 
had been browbeaten by Bankruptcy Commissioners, and bullied 
sheriffs’ officers ; tradesmen had refused him credit; tailors abj 
his custom; he had “ burned his fingers’”” in one or two not very 
creditable transactions; but still, with all this, there was yet one 
depth to which he had not descended—he was never seen in public 
with “a wrong man.” He hada jerk of the head, a wink, or a 
glance for the tn who met him in Piccadilly, as every one else 
had. If he saw him in the garden of the Star and Garter, or the 
Park at Greenwich, he might even condescend to banter him on 
“looking jolly,” and ask what new “ robbery” he was in for ; but as 
to descend to intimacy or companionship openly before the gaze 
of the world, he’d as soon have thought of playing ¢ad to a ’bus, or 
sweep at a crossing. . 

It was true the Continent was not Hyde Park—the most straight- 
laced and well-conducted did fifty tliings there, they had never ven- 
tured on athome. Foreign travel had its license, and a passport 
was a sort of plenary indulgence for many a social transgression ; 
but, with all this, there were a few names—about halfa dozen in all 
Europe—that no man could afford to link his own along with. 

As for Grog, he was known everywhere. From Ostend to Odessa 
his fame extended, and there was scarcely a police prefect in the 
travelled districts of the Continent who had not a description of his 
person, and some secret instructions respecting him, From many of 
the smaller states, whose vigilance is in the ratio of their littleness, 
he was rigidly excluded ; so that in his journeying through Europe, 
he was often reduced to a zig-zag and erratic procedure, not unlike 
the game known to schoolboys as scotcb-hop. In the ten minutes 
—it was not more—that Beecher passed in recalling these and like 
facts to his memory, his mind grew more and more perplexed; nor 
was the embarrassment unperceived by him who caused it. As 
Davis sipped and smoked, he stole frequent glances at his compa- 
nion’s face, and strove to read what was passing in his mind. It 
may be,” thought Grog, ‘‘ he doesn’t see his way to raising the mo- 
ney. It may be that his credit is lower in the market than I fan- 
cied; or’—and now his fiery eyes grew fiercer and his lip more 
tense—‘‘ or it may be that he doesn’t fancy my company. If I was 
only sure it was that,” muttered he between his teeth; and h 
Annesley Beecher only chanced to look at him as he said it, the ex- 
pression of that face would have left a legacy of fear behind it for 
many a day. ' i 

‘Help yourself,” said Grog, passing the bottle across the table, 
“help yourself, and the gin will help you, for I see you are 
‘ pounded.’ ” cise? 

“Pounded? no, not a bit; nothing of the kind,” said Béecher, 
blushing. “I was thinking how Lackington would take all this; 
what my lady would say to it; whether they’d regard it serjonsly,; 
or whether they’d laugh at my coming out so far about nothing.’’ 

‘* They'll not laugh, depend on’t; take my word for it, they won't 
laugh,” said Davis, drily. ‘ oedutt 

‘* Well, but if it all comes to nothing—if it be only a plant to ex- 
tort money ?” : 

‘* Even that ain’t anything to laugh at,” said Davis. “I’ve done 
a little that way myself, and yet I never saw the fellow who: was 
amused by it.” ' ; 

‘So that you really think I ought to go out and see my brother ?” 

‘* 1m sure and certain that we must go,” said Davis, just giving 
the very faintest emphasis to the “‘ we.” 

‘ But it will cost a pot of money, Grog, even though I should travel 
in the cheapest way—I mean, the cheapest way possible for a fellow 
as well known as I am.” 

This was a bold stroke; it was meant to imply far more than the 
mere words announced. It was intended to express-a very compli- 
cated argument in a mere inuendo, y ty ' 

“«That’s all gammon,” said Grog, rudely. ‘‘ We don’t live in an 
age of couriers and extra-post ; every man travels by rail now-a-days, 
and nobody cares whether you take a coupé or a horse-box; and as 
to being known, so am I, and almost as well known as most fellows 
going.”’ 

This was pretty plain speaking; and Beecher well knew that 
Davis’s franknéss was always on the verge of the only onething that 
was worse than frankness. 

‘* Afterall,”’ said Beecher, after a pause, “let their journey be ever 
so necessary, I haven’t got the money.” 4 

**T know you haven’t, neither have I; but we shall get it some- 
how. You'll have to try Kellett; you'll have to try Dunn himself, 
perhaps. 1 don’t see why you shouldn’t start with him; Ae knows 
that you ought to confer with my lord; and he could scarce refuse 
your note at three months, if you made it—say—fifty.” 

“ But, Grog,” said Beecher, laying down his cigar, and nerving 
himself for a great effort of cool courage, ‘‘ what would suffice fairly 
enough for one, would be a very sorry allowance for two; and as the 
whole of my business will be with my own brother, where of neces- 
sity I must be alone with him—don’t you agree with me that a third 
person would only embarrass matters rather than advance them ?” 

‘‘No!”’ said Grog, sternly, while he puffed his cigar in measured 
time 

‘I’m speaking,” said Beecher, in atone of apology—* I’m speak- 
ing, remember, from my knowledge of Lackington ; he’s very high 
and very proud ; one of those fellows who ‘take on’ even with their 
equals; and with myself, he never forgets to let me feel I’m a 
younger brother.” 

‘Ife wouldn't take any airs with me,” said Grog, insolently. 
And Beecher grew actually sick at the bare thought of such a meet- 
ing. 
**I tell you frankly, Bavis,” said he, with the daring of dcspair. 
‘*it wouldn’t do. It would spoil all. First and foremost, Lacking- 
ton would never forgive me for having confided this secret to an 
one. He'd say, and not unfairly either, ‘ What has Davis to do wi 
this? It’s not the kind of case he is accustomed to deal with ; his 
counsel couldn’t possibly be essential here.” He doesn’t know,” 
added he, rapidly, “‘ your consummate knowledge of the world; 
hasn't seen, as I have, how keenly you read every fellow that comes 
befere you.” ; — i j 

‘* We start on Monday,” said Grog, abruptly, as he threw 
of his cigar into the fire; *‘ so stir yocreeit, aiid see about the He a 


Beecher arose and walked the room with hurried strides, his 
growing darker and his face more menacing at every moment, 
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it? Do remember any time where you came of it 
You've voen mauled once or twice somewhat roughly, but with the 
gloves on, always with the gloves on. Now, take my advice, and 
don’t drive me to take them off—don’t! You never knuckles 
yet—and, by the Lord Harry, if you had, you'd not call out ‘en- 
core.’ ” 


‘You just want to bully me,” said Beecher, in a whimpering 






tone. 

** Bully you—bully ycu /” said Davis, and his features put on a 
look of the most intense scorn as he spoke. ‘ Egad!” cried he, 
with an insolent laugh, ‘« you know very little about either of us.” 

“*I’d rather you’d do your worst at once than keep threatening 
me in this fashion.” i 5 ; 

** No, you wouldn’t ; no—no—nothing of the kind,” said Davis, 
with a mockery of gentleness in his voice and manner. 

‘* May I be hanged if I would not!’’ cried Beecher, passionately. 

“It ain't hanging now—they’ve made it transportation,” said 
Davis, with a grin; ‘‘and them as has tried it says the old way was 
easiest.”” And in the slang style of the last words there was a ter- 
rible significance—it was as thovgh a voice from the felon’s dock was 
uttering a word of warning. Such was the effect on Beecher, that 
he sank slowly down into a seat, silent and powerless. _ , 

“If you hadn’t been in this uncommon high style to-night,”’ said 
Gror, quietly, *I’d have told you some excellent reasons for what 
1 was advising: I got a letter from Spicer this morning. He and 
a foreign fellow he calls Count Lienstahl—it sounds devilish like 
‘lie and stéal,’ don’t it }—have got.a very pretty plant together, and 
if they could only chance upon a good second-rate horse, they 
reckon abeut ight or ten hundred in stakes alone this comin 
spring. They offer me a share if I could come out to them, an 
mean to open the campaign at Brussels. Now, there’s a thing to 
suit us all—‘ picking for every one,’ as they say in the cakum- 
sheds.” 

“Cochin China might be had for five hundred; or there's Spotted 
Snake, they want to sell him for anything he’ll bring,” said Beecher, 
with animation. : 

“‘ They could manage five hundred, at least, Spicer says, We're 
good for about twelve thousand frances, which ought to get us what 
we're looking for.’ -« 

*There’s Anchovy Paste——’ 

** Broke down before and behind.” 

** Hop the Twig, own sister to Levanter; ran second for the Col- 
chester Cup——” 

** Mares don’t answer abroad.’’ 

“ Well, what do'you say.to Mumps?”’ . 

‘‘There’s the horse for the continent. A great heayy-headed, 
thick-jawed beast, with lazy action, and cupped hecks. He's the 
animal to walk into a foreig feekey club. , if we had him!” 

‘*IT know where he is !”” pis aimed Beecher, in eestasy. ‘‘ There’s 
a Brummagem fellow driving him through Wales—a bagman—and 
he takes him a turn now and then for any county stakes that offer. 
I'll lay my head on’t we get him for fifty pounds,” 

** Come, old fellow,’’ said Grog, encouragingly, “‘ you have your 
wits about you, after all. Breakfast here to-morrow, about twelve 
o’clock, and we’ll see if we can’t arrange the whole affair. It’s as 
sure a five hundred apiece as if we had it here,” and he slapped his 
pockets as he spoke. 

Beecher shook his friend’s hand with a warmth that showed all 
his wonted cordiality, and with a hearty ‘Good night” they sepa- 
rated, 

+ Grog had managed cleverly. He had done something by-terror, and 
the rest he had accomplished by temptation. They were the two 
only impulses to sway that strange temperament. 





CHAPTER XXI.—‘ A DARK DAY.” 


It, was the day appointed for. the sale of Kellett’s Court, and a 
considerable crowd was assembled to witness the procecding. 
Property was rapidly changing hands; new names were springing 
up in every county, and old ones were growing obsolete: Had the 
tide of conquest and confiscation flowed over the land, a greater 
social revolution could not have resulted; and, while many were 
full of hope and confidence that a new prosperity was about to dawn 
upon Ireland, there were some who continued to deplore tke extinc- 
tion of the old names, and the exile of the old families, wt cse cradi- 
tions were part of the history of the country. 

Kellett’s Court was une of those great mansions whicl the Trish 
gentlemen of a past age were so given to building, totally jorgetting 
how great the disproportion was between their house aud their rent- 
roll. Irregular, incongruous, and inelegant, it yet, by : s very size 
and extent, possessed.a certain air of grandeur. Eight; guests had 
sat down to table in that oak-wainscoted dinner-room ; : bove a hun- 
dred had been accommodated with beds beneath that roof; the 
stables had stalls for every hunting-man that came; and the servants’ 
hall was a great galleried chamber, like the refectory cf a corvent, 
in everything save the moderation of the fare. 

Many were curious to know who would purchase an estate bur- 
dened by so costly a residence, the very maintenance of which in 
repair constituted a heavy annual outlay. The gardens, long 
neglected and forgotten, occupied three acres, and were themselves 
a source cf immense expense; a considerable portion of the demesne 
was so purely ornamental that it yielded little or no profit; and, as 
an evidence of the tastes and habits of its former owners, the ruins 
of a stand-house marked out where races once were held in the park, 
while hurdle fences and deep drains even yet disfigured the swelling 
lawn. 

Who was to buy such a property was the question none could 
answer. The house, indeed, might be converted into a ‘‘ Union,”’ if 
its locality suited; it was strong enough for a jail—it was roomy 
enough for a nunnery. Some averred the Government had decided 
on purchasing it for a barrack; others pretended that the sisterhood 
of the Sacred Heart had already made their Largain for it; yet to 
these and many other assertions not less confidently uttered there 
were as many demurrers. 

While rumors contradictions were still buzzed about, the 
Commissioner took his place on the bench, and the Clerk of the 
Court began that tedious recital of the circumstances of the estate 
with whose details all the interested were already familiar, and the 
mere curious cared not to listen to. An informality on a former day 
had interfered with the sale, a fact which the Commissioner alluded 
to with satisfaction, as property had risen, largely in value in the 
interval, and he now hoped that the estate would not alone clear off 
all the charges against it, but realise something for its former owner. 
A confused murmur of conversation followed this announcement, 
Men talked in knots and groups—consulted maps and rent-rolls— 
made hasty calculations in peneil—whispered secretly together, 
muttering frequently the words “Griffith,” “‘plantation measure,”’ 

“‘ drainage,” and ‘‘ copyhold,” and then, in a half-hurried, half- 
wearied way, the court asked, ‘‘Is there no bidding after twenty- 
seven thousand five hundred ?” 

“* Twenty-eight !”’ said a deep voice near the door. 

A long, dreary pause followed, and the sale was over. 

“Twenty-eight thousand!” cried Lord Glengariff; ‘‘ the house 
alone cost fifty.” 

‘« It’s only the demesne, my lord,’’ said some one near; “ it’s not 
the estate is sold.” 

“T know it, sir; but the demesne contains eight hundred acres, 
fully wooded, ard enclosed by a wall. Who is it for, Dunn?” asked 
he, turning to that gentleman. 

‘In trust, my lord,”’ was the reply. ; 

‘Of that { am aware, sir; you have said as much to the court.” 

Dunn bent over and whispered some words in his ear. 

** Indeed !”” exclaimed the other, with evident astonishment; “‘ and 
intending to reside ?” said he. 

** Eventually, I expect so,” said Dunn, cautiously, as others were 
now attending to the conversation. 

Again Lord Glengariff spoke, but, ere be had finished, a strange 
movement of confusion in the body of the court interrupted him, 
while a voice hoarse with passionate meaning cried out, “Is the 
robbery over? is it done?” and a large, powerful man, his face 
flushed, and his eyes glaring wildly, advanced through the crowd to 
the railing Leneath the bench, Bie waistcoat was open, and he held 
Me cravat in ons hand, having torn it offin the vielente of his om- 

stent, 








men-—— ; + 
-- Does any one know him? has be no Slekds 





aU to“ ‘_ it it jade it law, 
who will look after 
him ?” said the Commissioner, leaning over and addressing those 
beneath in a subdued voice. 

Devil a friend in the world! It’s few friends stick to a man. 
whose property comes here. But don’t make me out mad. I’m 


in my ull senses, though I had enough to turn fifty men to mad- 


ness,” 

it know him, my lord; with the permission of the court, I’ll take 
charge of him,” said Dunn, in a tone so low as to be audible only to 
afew, Kellett, however, was one of them, and he immediately cried 
out, 
“Take charge ofme! Ay, that he will. He took charge of the 
estate, too, and he’ll do by me what he did with the property—give 
a bargain of me!” s . 

A hearty burst of laughter filled the hall at this sally, for Dunn 
was one of those men whose prosperity always warrants the indul- 

ence of a’sarcasm. The court, however, could no longer brook the 

ndemyoss interruption, and sternly ordered that Kellett might be 
tem > 


“My dear Mr. Kellett, pray. elton Dex yourself, only recollect 
where you are; such conduct will only expose you——"" 

‘* Expose me! do you think I’ve any shame left in me? Do you 
think, when aman is turned out to starve on the roads, that he 
cares much what people say of him?” 

‘* This interruption is intolerable,” raid the Commissioner. ‘If 
he be not speedily removed, I’ll order him into the custody of the 

2. ’ 


Do, in God’s name)”. cri + es i 

“10, 1 me,’’. cried. Kellett, calmly. ‘‘ Anything that 
wilt kelp me from laying hands on Ba or somebody else, will be 
a by. . 

“Come with me, Kellett—do come along with me,” said Dunn, 
entreatingly. : 

‘‘Not a step—not an inch. It was going with brought me 
here. This man, my lord,’’ cried he, addressin e court with a 
wild earnestness—*‘ this man said to me that this was the time to 
$l mesperty-—that land was rising every day—that if we came into 
the now,.it’s not twenty, nor twenty-five, but thirty years’ 
purchase—” ~ OT 5 

“I am sorry, sir,” said the Commissioner, sternly, “that you will 
give me no alternative but that of committing you; such continued 
disrespect of court cannot longer be borne.” 

*T’m as well in jail as anywhere elee. You’ve robbed me of my 
Pp , I care little for my person. T’ll never believe it’s law— 
never!” You may sit up with your wig, and your ushers, and your 
criers, but you’re just a set of thieves apd-swindlers, neither more 
nor less. “Talk of shame, indeed! I think some of yourselves 
wight blush at what you're doing. ‘There, there, I’m not going to 
resist you,” said he to the policeman; *‘there’s ~ need of rough- 
ness. Newgate is the best place forme now. ind,” added he, 
pina to where the reporters for the daily press were sitting— 
‘**mind and say that I just offered a calm protest against the injus- 
tice done me—that I was civilly remonstrating with the court upon 
what every man——~” ; , 

Ere he could finish, he-was. quietly. removed from the spot, and 
before the excitement of the scene had subsided, he was driving 
away ranidly towards Newgate. 

‘“* Drunk or mad—which was it?” said Lord Glengariff to Daven- 
port Dunn, whose manner was scarcely as composed as usual. 

“He has been drinking, but not to drunkenness,” said Duan, 
cautiously. ‘He is certainly to be pitied.” And now he drew 
nigh the bench and whispered a few words to the Commissioner, 

Whatever it was that he urged—and there was an air of entreaty 
in his manner—did not seem to meet the concurrence of the judge. 
Dunn pleaded earnestly, howéver;:and at last the Commissioner 
said, ‘‘ Let him be brought up to-morrow then, and having made a 
svitable apology to the court, we will discharge him.”’ Thus ended 
the incident, and once more the clerk d his monot 
readings. ‘lownlands and baronies were described, valuations 
quoted, rights of turbary defined, and an ancient squirearchy sold 
out of their possessions with as little commotion or excitement as a 
mock Claude is knocked down at Christie’s. Indeed, of so little 
moment was the scene we have mentioned deemed, that scarcely half 
a dozen lines of the morning papers were given to its recital. The 
Court and its doings were evidently popular with the country at 
large, and one of the paragraphs which readers read with most 
pleasure, was that wherein it.was recorded that estates of immense 
value had just changed owners, and that the Commissioner had dis- 
= of so many thousands’ worth of landed property within the 
week. 

Sweeping measures, of whatever nature they be, have always been 
in favor with the masses; never was any legislation so popular as 
the Ciuillotine ! 





(To be continue ) 
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THE ROSENWEIN. 


Ir any one whose eyes may chance to light on the heading of this 
article should ask me, ‘‘ What is the Rosenwein ?”’ I should reply by propound- 
ing this other question—far less irrelevant, in fact, than it may at first sight 
appear to be—“ Did you ever hear of a wine worth the modest sum of £54,000 
per bottle ?’’ because, dear reader, if you did, you have already made a 
beginning of acquaintance with the renowned and historic nectar in question 

The history of this wine, unique in our planet, and of which the free city o, 
Bremen is so justly proud, reads like some quaint old lezend of the midd'e ages. 
La woici. The municipal cellar of B is the most ancient of all the cellars 
of Germany, and is situated under the Guildhall. One of its compartments, 
called the *‘ Rose,’’ contains the famous Rosenwein, which is now two centuries 
and half old; for it wasin the year of grace 1624 that three enormous hogsheads 
of the Rhine wine, called Johannisberger, and as many Hocheimer—six great 
hogsheads in all—were carried down into the ‘ Rose,’’ and there deposited 
The adjacent compartment of the cellar contains other wines of the same kinds, 
equally choice, though a few years younger; these are conta‘ned in twelve 
colossal barrels. 

Besides this a ¥ store of a later vintage of the same species of wine as 
tho.e contained in the ‘‘ Rose,”’ and destined to supply the inroads made 
its treasures, the cther departments of the cellar are filled with wine of the 
8:me growths, the product of the vintages of succeeding years, all destined to 
attaiv, through consecutive promotions, the honor of admission into the 
Apostles’ casks, and thence, as through a preparatory vestibular Hades, to 
reach the vinous Valhalla of the ‘‘ Rose;’’ ie, every bottle taken out of the 
**Rese”’ cellar is ay coy by a bottle of the corresponding wine from the 
Apostles’ casks; the latter being, in turn, replaced by a later wine of the same 
kind, and that sgain by a still later one, s0 on. Thus the removal of a 

ttle of the Rosenwein is the signal for a line of progressive movement 
throughout the entire length of the municipal cellars; and its various casks and 
bins are always full. 

As to the cost, of this wonderful wine, a single bottle-of which is éstimated at 








2,000,000 of rix-dollars (the rix dollar being worth about ; and 
fourpence of English money), it is to be remembered that the six 

casks of wine, containing about 1,020 bottles, cost 600 rix in 162k ; 
we add to the 3,000 rix-dollars thus expended in the hase of the 


mine compound interest on the seme during the period of 233 years that 
‘ , the duties paid on the wine, and the cost of keeping up the cel ars, we 
that each cask has cost the city no less than 2,778,285, 200 rix-dollars; and 
Sy tly each bottle of this unparalleled liquid now represents a sum 
of 2,723,812 rix-dollars; each glass, or eighth part of a bot 340,476 rix- 
dellars; and lastly, each drop (counting 1,000 drops to the glass) represents a 
value of 60 rix-doilars, or about £54 9s. éd. ; the cost of one drop having thus 
resold the amount originally expended in the purchase of each hogshead in 

624. 

The Rosenwein is never sold. The burgomasters of the city alone have the 
right to withdraw a few bottles of this renowned wine each year from the bins 
in which it reposes, either to set before some distinguished guest, whose name 
is widely known throughout Germany or Euro; bould any such illustrious 
individual honcr Bremen with his présenec—or to be sent as a gift to some one 
of the reigning monarchs of tbe epoch. To such e act of attention on the 
part of the civic fathers of Bremen did the King of Wurtemburg owe the glory 
of being able to offer, among the other luxurious rarities provided for the 
delectation of the imperial visitors bt has just been optertain'ng in his little 
capital of Stut'gardt, a few glasses of a beverage whose cos‘ limess r tran- 
scends the famous draught of the Egyptian queen. A bottle of : wein 
was more than onee presented to Goethe on his birthday by the city of 


Bren.en. 
During the French occupation of some of the imperial 
ious liquor; a ———— which 


helped ae pretty freely to this Ay = 
as Ly © of Bremen to dec at their e 
fonvlet subaity tu Pfenes thue oll th Sehee winks of put togoter, 
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A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


A Bawxavrr friend of ours was condoled with the other day for his 
4! - Ob, Tam not embarrassed at all,”’ said he; “it is my credi- 
tors that are embarrassed ”’ 


Lrrrie Girl—“ Pa, didn’t you whip me for | 
‘Yes, my child, you hurt him ee Little Girl—‘ Well 
aa ongh to whip mamma’s music-teacher too, for he bit mamma righ’ 
mouth yesterday, and I know it hurt her, because she put her arms 
round his neck and triéd to choke him |” 
** Nat, what are you leaning over that cask for?” ‘Iam 
mourning over ene spirits.” "y 
JonEs—the philosopher Jones—has discovered the respective 
natures of a distinction and a difference. He says that a little difference fre- 
quently makes many enemies, while a little distinction attracts hosts of friends. 
ON a very pretty girl’s saying to h Hunt, ‘1am very sad, you 
see |’? (Saddcore) be rented: s&s = Se you to the other Jewion sect; you 
are very fair, I see | (Pharisee). 
A counTRY youth came to town to see his intended wife, and for 
a long time could think of nothing to say. At last a great snow er he 
took the occasion to teli her that his father’s sheep would be undone, ‘ eli,” 
said she, taking him by the band, ‘I'll keep one of them.” 


THANKSGIVING.—BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


For spring, and flowers of spring, 
Blossom:, and what they bring, 
Be our thanks given 
Thavks for the maiden’s ‘ 
For the sad ; rfson’s ’ 
And for the sadder tomb, 
F’en as for Heaven ! 


Great God, Thy will is done, 
When the soul’s rivers run 
Down the worn cheeks; 
Done when the righteous bleed; 
When the wronged vainly plead; 
Done in the unended deed, 
When the heart breaks. 


Lo! how the dutiful 
Snows clothe in beautiful 
Lile the dead earth ! 
Lo! how the clouds distil 
Riches o’er vale and hill, 
While the storm’s evil will 
Dies in its birth ! 


Blessed is the unpeopled down; 

Blessed is the crowded town, 
Where the tired groan; 

Pain but appears to be; 

What are man’s fears to Thee, 

God ! if all tears shall be 
Gems on Thy throne? 


SoMETHING ror BacHELoRs.—“ How many genders are there ?” 
asked a schoolmaster. 

“* Three, sir,’’ promptly replied little blae eyes; ‘‘ masculine, feminine, and 
neuter.’’ 

** Pray, give me an example of each,’’ said the master. 

‘* Why, youare masculine, because you are a man; andI am feminine, be- 
cause I am a girl.” 

* Very well. Proceed.” 

**] don’t know,” said the little girl, ‘‘but I reckon Mr, Jenkins is neuter, 
as he’s an old bachelor.” 


*« Dogs my son William that’s inthe army get plenty to eat?” 
said an old /ady toa recruiting se nt the other day. He ry gp 
was the laconic reply, ‘‘ Bless his heart, then, I know he’ll have it if he can 
see it; he always would at home.”’ 

THE CORSAIR-—-A POEM TO BE READ._ON RAILROADS. 
Tue sky was dark—the sea was rough ; 
The Corsair’s heart was brave and tough ; 
’ The wind was high—the waves were steep ; 
The moon was veiled—the ocean deep ; 
The foam against the vessel dashed : 
The Corsair overboard was washed. 
A rope in vain was thrown to save— 
The brine is now the Corsair’s grave ! 

As it is expected that the jogging and jerking, or the sudden passing through 
tunnels, muy in some degree interfere wh the perusal of heed mere ow it 
with the abbreviations, as it is likely to be read with the draw fe 
Wherever there is a dash—it is supposed there will be a jolt of the vehicle. - 


—ro} 


Finpine Out Tue Sinners.—At one time the celebrated Father 
Moody was some distance from home, and called on his brother in the ministry 
thinking to pass the Sabbath with him if agreeable. The brother appeared 
glad to see him, and said, 

“I should be very glad to have you preach for me to-morrow, but I am 
almost ashamed to ask you ”’ 

“Why, what is the matter ?’’ 

“Our le are in such a habit of leaving before the meeting is closed, that 
it seems to be an imposition on a stranger.’’ 

** If that is year: Af camene fod hang 

When Sabi day came, and he named his text, he looked around and 


said, 

‘My friends, Iam going to preach to two sorts of folks to-day, saints and 
pron Sinner, Tam going to give you a portion frst, and I would have you 

ve good attention. 

He went on and preached to them as long as he thought proper, and then 
paused and said, 

‘There, sinners, I am done with you now; you may take your hats-and go 
out of the meeting-house as soon as you please.” 

Of course no one availed himself of the permission. 

Among Mr. Moody’s stated hearers there was a young man 

ins, when he anew 
tags into mgr ny afier = we * a 

t. Moody in this manner some time, he came in as he usualiy one 
mo: daring the ponner, ont het to cals o cates EE 
house before reaching his seat. The moment he stepped into his seat, Mr. 
or: with an elevated tone of voice, exclaim<d, 

“ , Lord, we pray thee to cure Ned Ingraham of his ungo ily strut.” 


WISHES. © 4 

Ob, were I Dat 0 deep of dow, pak 

pearl upon the snowdrop small; 
8; o’er one b som 

I know where I would love to fall. 
Were Ia moonbeam of the 

ig cemape « Pageant, paper t air; 
With kisses white would I 

Upon one sleeping forehead fair. 
Were I a rose, had I the power, 

Yet sweeter roses would I seek, 


And there would wave from hour to hour, 
And dash the dews upon her cheek. 


Mvucu To BE Provup or.—Two gentlemen of opposite petition, 
meeting, one inquired the address of some political celebrity, when other 
indignantly answered, ‘‘I am proud to say, sir, that I am wholly ignorant of 
it.” ‘0, you are of your aire” “¥ 


ignorance, eb 
belligerent n; “and what then, sir?’ “Gg 
ine have a great deal to be proud of, that’s all.”” 
* 


“Fir Pow A Lawyer.—A lad walked into a er’s offiee lately, 
ete neue Dose ta rae 


“Seven sir.” “He is too 
make farmers of the 





ny do yon this tie bee on 


i 
te com 
mue 


b ted f la than other sons?’ ‘ 
sir, he is just seven yeass eld to-day; when be wus auly fvé, be? i is wl 
tur; when he got to be hé was sassy and ae critter 


mence the study of the profession. But 
calcula: 


na 
be; and now he’ll steal he can lay ns hands on.” © 


Duke of 


Tue Dvuxe aAxp Tus Bisnor.—When trave 
7 




























































































































CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE DARDANELLES. 


Between Europe and Turkey in Asia, and connecting the Sea 
of Marmora and the AZgean Sea, runs a rapid current, known as 
the Dardanelles, and also as the Hellespont of olden time. Its 
length is little more than forty miles, and at first sight it would 
appear like an insignificant piece of water, but when we consider 
it as the pass to the Black Sea, cnd the connecting link between 
two nations, it assumes an immense political importance. The 





shores on either side abound with the most striking and beautiful 


scenery ; that on the Asiatic side is in the most oriental style, with 
clusters of palm trees, emerald slopes, and gentle ascents, risi 
from the sea towards Mount Ida; while the other shore is rug 
and rocky, and bristling with forts and batteries. 

Eight enormous fortresses present their strong battlements on 
the European side, which mount 340 guns. The Asiatic shore, 
though full of bloom and verdure, and wearing a less warlike air, 
is no less va'‘antly fortified, with seven strongholds and 383 guns. 
The reader can casily conjecture how agreeable would be the 
position of a hostile vessel passing up these straits, amid the fiery 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, LOOKING TOWARDS SCUTARI. 
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rain of balls which would inevitably pour from the dark walls 
around. 

All who are familiar with ancient history will remember these 
waters as the scene of the noted exploits of Leander, who was 
wont to: wim across at Abydos, the narrowest spot. Lord Byron 
also swam the Hellespont at this point, while in the East. Our 
illustration gives a vivid and truthful idea of this celebrated 
locality. . 

The Dardanelles derive this name, by which they are most 
generally known, from the Castles of the Dardanelles, which are 
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and Sea of Marmora. 
St. ia, with its bronze gates and 
mosaics, is one of the finest ecclesiastical 


structures in the world, and the mosque 

of Achmet, with its six minarets, is 

scarcely less bcautiful. The s:reets and 

Constantinople are continually 

, its commerce is great, and 

ther it is one of the finest cities of 
tern world. 
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GENERAL HENRY HAVELOCK, 
K.C.B. 


Genrrat Havetocx, whose military 
genius and bravery have so charmed the 
world, is a fair specimen of many who 
are doomed, by the favoritism of the 
British Government, to a lifetime of ob- 
security. But for the Indian mutiny, 
Havelock’s name would never have been 
heard of beyond the brigade in which he 
served. After twenty-three years of 
obscure service as a subaltern, he was 
in 1838 a to a company in the 
army collected for the invasion of Affghan- 
istan. Throughout this war he distin- 
guished himself, wrote a book on the 
campaign which was published in | ondon, 
and became attached to the staff of 
General Elpbinstone, as interpreter of 
the Persian lan: . His next active 
service was with Sir Robert Sale. He 
wrote all the despatches, which were 
highly commended by Sir George Murray. 
In the attack on Mahommed Akbar, who 
was compelled to raise the siege, he 
showed his real character by defeating 
the enemy with his own command, before the supporting columns 
could come a Pe his assistance. For this service he was promoted 
to a Brevet-Majority and to the Companionship of the Bath. 
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SOMETHING ALARMING. 


“ Hollo! hi! here! somebody ! I’ve turned on the hot water, and I 
cannot turn it off again!” 


Never idle, he was active in the border warfare continually 
taking place in some ~ or another of India, and always 
distinguishing himself. 

Towards the end of 1843 Havelock accompanied the 
British forces to Gwalior, when the Mahrattas were de- 
feated and their guns captured ; in the ing year 
he was made a Lieutenant-Colonel. He was in the 
battles with the Sikhs. After twenty-five years’ inces- 
sant and Jaborious service, his constitution began to suffer, 
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YOUNG AMERICA 


B Uncte—« So, you've been to the Crystal Palace?” 
* ba Yes, Unele.”’ 
NCLE—“ Well, now, I'll give you sizpence if you will 
tell me what you admired most in that Prose + of pF ae r”’ 
Gus (unhesitatingly)—“ Veal and ’am pies, and the 
ginger beer, Give us the sizpence !” 



























































































































































































































































GENKKAL HENRY HAV£LOCK, THE HERO OF LUCKNOW. 


and by the desire of his medical advisers he visited England. In 
1851 he returned to Bombay, and through the influence of 
Lord Hardinge was made a Brevet-Colonel and Adjutant- 
General of the Queen’s troops in India. At the breaking out 
of the sepoy mutiny he was at Bombay, and soliciting active 


service he was sent up to Allahabad as Brigadier-General, 


.| taking command of the memorable column with which he has 


won unspeakable glory in repeatedly defeating the Mahratta 
fiend, Nena Sahib. efore the action of Futteh com- 
menced, General Havelock thus addressed the 78th iment : 
“ Highlanders, when we going to Mohammerah I promised you a 
field day, I could not give it to you then, as the Persians ran 
away. But, Highlanders, we will have it here to-day; let the 
enemy see what you are made of.”” At the battle which followed 
the enemy was worsted, and lost twelve guns. At the action at 
Cawnpore, the enemy, thirteen thousand strong, with six guns, 
and Nena Sahib at their head, were defeated by Havelock, who 
had one thousand three hundred Eu and seven hundred 
Sikhs. After the battle, he said to the 78th—“ Highlanders, I 
have been in twenty-seven fights, and I never saw a regiment 
behave better—I will say more, I never saw a regiment behave 
so well.” His last and still greater victory before Lucknow has 
given him a worldwide reputation. 

General Havelock was born in the year 1795, at Bishopwear- 
mouth, Sunderland, England. His father was a merchant. 
The General’s elder brother distinguished himself in the Iberian 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, and having, one month after the 
battle of Waterloo, obtained, through his brother’s interest, the 
appointment of a Second-Lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade (95th 
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N extraordinary fight between a lion and 
o i he Magee 1 mentioned by a 
te Engli per. e tiger was only 
eighteen mechs old, but of very large size, 
the lion was aged some six or seven years. 
It raert as follows: The, attendants 
had all left the menagerie to go to break- 
fast, when suddenly in the carriage 
which the proprietors occupy were alarmed 
> an un outcry among the beasts. 
soon discovered the cause. The tiger 
rough through 
the side or tion dividing his den from 
that of the lion, and had the latter in his 
terrible The combat which ensued 
was a terrible one. The lion acted chiefly 
on the defensive, and having probably been 
considerably tamed by his three years’ 
confinement, the newly-imported tiger had 
the advantage. His attacks were of the 
most ferocious kind. The lion’s mane saved 
his head and neck from being much in- 
jured, but his savage assailant *t last sue- 
ceeded in ripping open = be and then 
the poor animal was at the tiger’s mercy. 
The lion was dead in a few B28 A, “The 
scene was a fearful one. The inmates of 
every den seemed to be excited by the con- 
flict, and their roaring and howling might 
have been heard a quarter of a mile distant. 
Of course the men could not interfere while 
the conflict lasted, but wher the tiger’s fury 
had partly subsided, they managed: to re- 
move the carcase, He must cael used we 
aws as a sort of battering ram e 
Partition, as it was pushed in rather than 
torn down. 










Customs of Various Nations in their 
Tue Maldivian islanders eat alone. Fa 
retire to the most hidden parts of r 
houses, and draw down the cloths which 
serve as blinds to their windows, that they 
may eat unobserved. An absurd reason 
may be alleged for this misan re- 
it: they will never eat with one who is 
nferior to them in birth, in riches, or 
dignity ; and as it is a difficult matter to 
settle this equality, they are condemned 
to lead this unsociable life. On the con- 
trary, the inhabitants of the Philippines 
are remarkably sociable. ‘Whenever one of 
them finds himself without a companion to partake of his meal, 
he runs until he meets with one; and, however keen his appetite 
may be, he ventures not to satisfy it without a guest. The tables 
of the rich Chinese shine with a beautiful , and are covered 
with silk carpets very elegantly worked. The master of the 
house absents himself while his guests regale at his table with ua- 
disturbed revelry. They do not make use of plates, knives, or forks, 
but their food is served up in dishes, out of which they eat in com- 
mon; and for this purpose every guest has two little ivory or ebony 
sticks, which he handles very adroitly. The Otaheitans, who are 
lovers of society, and very gentle in their manners, eat se e 
from each other. At the hour of repast the members of each y 
divide ; two brothers, two sisters, and even husband and wife, 
parents and children, have each their respective basket. 
place themselves at the distance of two or three yards from % 
other, they turn their backs, and take their meal in profound silence. 
Among the greater ee of the American Indians, the host is con- 
tinually on the watch to solicit his visitors to eat, but no- 
thing himself. In New France the host wearies 
ing to divert the company while they eat. The Tartars pull a man 
by the ears, to press him to drink; and they continue 
he » — opens his mouth: they then clap their hands and dance 
lore . 





Statistics of Sulcide. 

Tue “European Statistics of Suicide,” recently published in 
France by M. Lisle, show that England is no at the head of 
the dreary poll. The French author proves that ce is 
in the scale, and Russia iowest. In London there is one 
8,250 people. Paris gives one in 2,221. For the whole 
pepelatics the suicides reckon one in 15,900 ; ce, one in k 

he north of France is the most prolific in that district 
yielding nearly half of the whole number in the entire empire. 
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QUIET LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Entuvsiastic ANoLER—* This wouldn’t be a bad places if the fish would only bite, and if it wasn't this ‘ 
confounded wasp nest,” ; A ” 














Bers, THEATRE—E A. * 
VAN 1 ARC eotett + : sal au 


eect shes man oa Eaton St Nicolo 
peat and thd ‘We 


the Wonderful 
SPLENDID ts IN THE ARENA. 
mages : moriny at ele 

So atatehin Boone Tobey erg 60 eduts ; Family Circle, 25 cents. 
Prthate Danen, 68 ant 06, Ovotinotes 


|. Sepa GARDEN, Broapway.—Grand r-vival of 
MEDIN. 


GABRIEL, ANTOINE and JEROME RAVEL. 
Feng enipibed ZANEREITA and YOUNG AMERICA. 
An afternoon performance every Saturday. 
Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50' cents; the tier of. ‘Upper Boxes (en- 
trance on Crosby street), 25| cénts; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5; 
to on ob Toes tte, Dress Circle and Boxes, half price. 
or Tae —Doors open'at 634; to commence at 734. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
NEAR Hovston STREET. 








BI Tee oo ceksscctsatsccccsoscess Sole Lessee and Directress. 
Now open tor the Season, with an able‘and efficient Stock Company. 
SEA OF ICE; on, A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Doors open at 7. The performance will commence with the Overture at 74 


o’clock. 
-Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Baleony Seats, 75 an Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra peal $i each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


Yous BUILDINGS, 661. AND 563 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STRERT. 








SS thhh Ninh noida bones scab ahenshian esepe 0200 100000 cees Henry Wood. 

Pr CKORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 

patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 

under the management.ot Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new Fa ag 

Stage Mamager........6.0.ceeeeees dezeius ibiceedd Sylvester Bleeker. 

ST Rsialss don can ep deamndboanans an ke+ses+n0ses L. M. Winans. 


Tickets 25 8 cents, i all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
734 o’clock precise! 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM,.—New -Dramatie Season. 
With an Entirely New and superior Company. 
Every evening at half-past seven o’clock. 
Also, the GRAND avian, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy caanly, &e &e 
‘Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 








MPIRE H No. 596 BROADWAY.—DR. KANE’S 
ARCTIC VOYAGES, magnificently Illustrated, and vividly 
portraying the sublime yet — ul dey ut of the 
LAR REGIONS, 
with a description by 


CHARLES GAYLOR, Esq., 
the popular Author and Dramatist... Dr. Kane's Arctic dresses, celebrated 
Etah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o'clock; ; Wednesday a 
Saturday afternoons at 3 0’clock, Admission 25 cents; children half price. 


E EXHIBITION | OF PAINTINGS BY MODERN 
ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
At the OLD ART UNION ROOMS, No. 497 BROADWAY, 
WILL REMAIN OPEN UNTIL "FURTHER NOTICE. 
From 9 a. m. to'6 p. m. and from 7 to 10 avening: The Gallery is well lighted 
and warmed. . FRODSHAM, wnaneevds 








A MERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART is now open 

in the new Galleries of the National Academy of Design, one 
door from Broadway, in Tenth street, from 9a. m. to 5 p. m., and from 7 p.m. 
to10, Admission 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents. 


To CornesPponpEnts.—TIf artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Brom, 
or in Central or America, and Canadas, wiil favor us with drawin 
oy Bat fet 
will be 








or incidents, with written deseripthon, ss will be thankfu 


ctsd, anf transfered lo column a fair price, w 
a consideration. If our officers’ one army ons navy, engaged upon 
our fronts, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
their assistance, the obligation will be cordi 'y acknonledged, ae 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most 
manner. 
Encusn AGency.—Subscriplions received by Tridbner & Co., 12 Paternoster row, 


"FRANK ‘LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 19, 1887. 


This is the Time to Subscribe and to Renew 
Subscriptions. 
Tux liberal offer which we published in our last. issue has 
given great satisfaction, and large lists of names have been for- 
warded to us, for the Parer and Macazine together, at Four 
Doliars a year for both. We repeat the offer we made, and shall 
keep it open until the Ist of January, 1858. 


TAKE NOTICE! 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 


AND 


NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
BOTH 
For Four Dollars. 
Ws make this liberal offer to the public to January 1, 1858, 
from the date of our present issue. We will send the Paper 
and Magazine to one address for oné year, for Four Dollars. 
The two are entirely distinct in the character of their literature and 
the subject of their engravings. Together they form an amount 
of reading matter equal to three thousand Imperial Octavo pages; 
while the number of engravings, nearly. all of them original, 
designed and cut by the best artists in the city, is very nearly 
two thousand, Remember the offer, dear reader, three thousand 
pages of splendid reading matter and tio thousand fine engravings 
for Four Dollars per annum. 








NEWSPAPER 





PREMIUM FOR THE LARGEST LIST OF 
SUBSCRIBERS. ° 
To induce our friends to work for us and with us, we offer the 
following liberal Premiums, For the largest list of subscribers 
to our Magazine or Paper, sent in to us before the 15th of March, 
1858, we offer a premium of 
Two Hundred Dollars. 
For the second largest list, 
One Hundred Dollars, 
For the third iargest list, 
Seventy-five Dollars. 
For the fourth largest list, 
Fifty Dollars. 
Those commencing to form lists willadvise us of it, and every 
subscription sent by them will be recorded in their name, and 
the successful friendly ‘canvassers will receive their Premiums 
on the 30th of March, or immediately after we publish the result 
in our columns. 
To those who are in earnest the work will be light, for without 
vanity we may say that both our New Famiry Maoaztne and 


—— == 


our tenons Pires die ahi striking inducements as t 
need but little labor to recommend them. Our friends will 
please address FRANK LESLIE, 

13 Frankfort street, N. Y. 








OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

Ovr Christmas number ealJs for some special mention. We 
propose making it the most beautiful) artistic and interesting 
paper that we have yet isued. It will contain nearly forty cuts 
from original desigtié by our own artists, and an immense amount 
of literary matter, stories, tales, &c. There will be special features 
which we shall introduce to our reagent with much pleasure. 
Among them will be found Fx 4 

A NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL, 

_ BY R. H. STODDARD; 

a thoughtful and exquisite poem’ Pa expressly for this 
paper, which will be richty illustrated by our artists. 

THE INIMITABLE.DOESTICKS 
has taken twelve months in eliminating that wonderful stroke of 
humor which is to convulse our readers on Christmas morning, 
and send them to their dimners with vigorous appetites and im- 
proved digestion. 

That great creature, 

MRS. SQUIZZLE,. 
propos2s to send us one of her Cliristmas experiences, which will, 
we have little doubt, be of the raciest and most “humorous 
description, 

Our illustrated chapter on the observances of Cieistmaes Eve 
and Christmas Day will be of great and lively interest to all who 
speak the English language. The customsare all fullof kindness, 
humanity, and home affections and charities... What we have 
said will give some faint idea of the material of which our Christ- 
mas number of 1857 will be formed. ‘It will be a great‘number, 
and will be followed by others equally admirable,:.i We have 
promised that our Fifth Volume shall exceed all that has pre- 
ceded it, and we will keep our word, and: shall neta 
Christmas number as an earnest of our E aieenty: 








On Monday, the 7th inst., the Thirty-fifth Congress was inau- 
gurated. Of the sixty Senators fifty were present, and two hundred 
and fifty-five members of the House enswered to the call. The 
following officers.of the House were ¢hosen without opposition : 
Speaker, James L. Orr, 8. C.; Clerk, James: C. Allen, Illinois; 
Sergeant-at-arms, A. J. Glossbrenner, Penn.; Doorkeeper, R. 
B. Hackney, Va.; Postmaster, M. W. Cluskey, Ga. The Presi- 
dent’s message was read in the Senate on Tuesday, the 8th. It 
is a very Jengthy article. The prominent points touched upon 
are first, the Finances, in which the President urges government 
retrenchments, pleads the necessity of a loan, strongly objects to 
a national bank, and urges a general bankrupt law against all 
banks, involving the forfeiture of the bank charter with its sus- 
pension of specie payments. On Foreign Relations tie statement 
is satisfactory, excepting in regard to Central American affairs, 
of which it is proposed to begin the discussion over again. With 
regard to Spain a determination is expressed to have the many 
points at issue brought to an amicable settlement, if possible. 
On) the Kansas question Mr. Buchanan goes for the Lecompton 
Convention. In consideration of the Mormon difficulty four more 
regiments are asked for. A Territorial Government for Arizona 
is recommended, and asserts the full power of Congress to make 
a military road through the Territories to the Pacific. A powerful 
opposition to the Kansas views of the President is already organ. 
ized, led by Mr. Douglas, and an exciting time may be expected 
in Congress during the next four weeks. The Reports from the 
other Departments of State have also been presented. 

By recent advices from the city of Mexico, we learn that 
affairs have taken a more favorable turn for the Government. 
Dictator Comonfort and the Supreme Court were duly installed 
on the Ist inst., and the re-actionary forces had been completely 
defeated, not only at Puebla but at other points. 

Despatches have been received at the War Department from 
Col. Johnson, of the Utah expedition, dated South Pass, October 
18th. Every exertion was being made to concentrate the differ- 
ent branches cf the expedition before going into winter quarters. 
Great difficulty was experienced from the cold and snow. Col- 
Magraw, of the South Pass Wagon Road Expedition, had ten- 
dered a number of men, with fifteen good teams of mules and 
wagons, which had been accepted, and would be of great service 
in the emergency. Several of the supply trains were yet behind, 
with provisions and-clothing, of which the advance were greatly 
in need. Colonel Johnson considers the force at present on its 
way to Utah as altogether insufficient to cope with the Mormon 
forces. The country is difficult, the enemy numerous, and the 
distance from all supplies a most serious impediment. Lieutenant 
General Scott approves of all Colonel Johnson has done, and 
agrees with the views as to the meagreness of the present force, 
&c., contained in his despatches. Unless Brigham Young adopts 
a new locality for his harem, his defence may prove severe and 
protracted. 


By the latest European arrivals we learn that there is a decided 
improvement in the money market in England and France. 

The London Times states that as soon as Parliament meets for 
tke dispatch of business, the total abolition of the East India 
Company’s Government will be proposed by Ministers, and that 
India will be brought immediately uader the control of the 
Crown and Parliament. 

In Madrid it was reported taat the Government had sent 
orders to Gen. Concha, Captain-General of Cuba, to organize a 
body of infantry, with the necessary artillery, in order to be ready 
at a short notice to commence hostilities against Mexico, in the 
event of the present negotiations failing. 

The news from India reports Lucknow safe. Seven thousand 
British troops had arrived, and many actions hdd becn fought, 
in all of which the rebels were defeated with terrible loss. Neua 
Sahib was again near Bithoor. Two more of the King of Delhi's 
sons had been Shot. There were rumors of fresh disturbances, 
but none which assumed much importance. 








-} only needed to arouse thé curiosity of the men. 
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Our Dramatic paren ee ae 
Ws are indebied to the Old World for.the important physiologi- 
cal fact that it takes ‘‘ nime tailors to-make.a man.” Scorning to 
be indebted to the other sidejat least for information, we pay 
back their fact with another fact €qually important, that it takes 
“four distinguished literary men to make one so-so tranélation,” 
It would be a matter of curioys speculation to calculate if it took 
four eminent litterateurs. to make an indifferent translation of.a 
a flashy French piece, how bad the translation would:have teen 
had only one of the four completed the task ! : The authors of 
this enormous piece were announced as the —— Club!» Being 
a club, we presume that they are chips of the old block—head. 
A new comedy is announced’at one of the minor theatres, 
which is to be a stage-o-type of American manners... This will 
be a good opportunity to “ see ourselves as others see us.” The 
American people have been pen-o-typed. by every itinerant 
foreigner; even the gentle poet Mackay transmits his thirty 
days’ observation to the London papers, but they have never yet 


=<} been put upon the stage. A distingnished foreigner (one querer 





of the Club) is about to hold that celebrated “ mirror” up 
te American nature, and we have no doubt that the reflection 
will be exceedingly gratifying. We do not know from what 
point his observation of American society has been taken, but as 
this renowned moiety of the —— Club is singularly criginal, he 
may not be content with the fowr cardinal points, but may add 
apother point, and from the five derive materials for his Comedy 
of Errors.’’ ; 








GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 

Tue men are difficult creatures to manage. Talk about female 
curiosity, indeed! With us it isa weak failing compared with its 
mighty development in the nature of lordly man. We inscribed 
the article in our last issue especially to the ladies; we intended it 
for them exclusively, and we strictly prohibited all male creatures 
from perusing a word of its contents. But eed gookibition was 
down hove res 
ceived more than a dozen communications reat aspect fel- 
lows, who protest against any exclusiveness in this our special 
column, on the plea that we have no’right to keep all the good 
things to ourselves. We fully appreciate the malice of this protest; 
they fear the mental ascendancy that woman is fast gaining in 
these United States ; they know we write the best books and the 
best poetry ; they see that we are taking our place beside them in 
all the best periodicals of the day, and they hoped to bar us out 
from FRANK LESLIz’s Paper, not knowing his gallant character 
and the chivalry of hia editors. They have signally failed in their 
endeavors, and we again issue our mandate, ** No Gentlemen 
allowed here.” 

Our fathers and brothers, our lovers and our husbands, have 
hitherto had exclusively the ear of the public. Fer generations 
they have puffed themselves irto notoriety; they made themselves 
the heroes of their Looks, and oh! what mental giants, what moral 
paragons, what human Adonises they presented to an admiring 
male constituency, or an audience of silly young boarding-school 
misses! The creatures were in love with themselves; each was a 
Narcissus, and grew pale and interesting from an excess of passion- 
ate self-adoration. O the contrast between man’s self-ideal and 
woman’s every-day experience! We see the hero who is too pure 
to think evil, swearing like a trooper over tight boots; who is too 
courageous to fear death in any form, moaning and writhing when 
afflicted with a festered finger; who is so noble-minded as. not to 
know the value of money, growling and sulking ford week, bte- 
cause a milliner’s bill happens to be a /eetle longer than he expect- 
ed; who is so chivalric that he could walk a mile rather than incon- 
venience one of the geutle sex, ruthlessly crowding an omnibus, 
and, bear that he is, flopping right down into a seat when our skirts 
are actually in possession. We see men as they are, and not as 
they paint themselves; ‘and there is no danger of our indulging a 
hero-worship 

We don’t fate the fellows altogether, nor do we think that the 
present generation is any worse than the past, although that is not 
saying much in their favor ; but we protest against their peacock 
airs of superiority. ‘Che creature man is so weak that he has to 
make a thousand excuses for his shortcomings. If he drinks, it is to 
recruit his over-taxed strength; if he smokes (and they smell 
abominably of tobacco), it is to soothe his strained intellect ; if he 
gambles, it is to rouse him to some needed excitement; if he pe as 
billiards (and all doso who can), it is solely for the sake of a ‘ 
healthful exercise,’ or the game is so extremely “ scientific and 
fascinating.”” If they—but what is the use of particularising their 
countless little meannesses, private enjoyments and personal prime 
vagances? their name is legion, and all of them rob us of 
privilege, or deprive us of some comfort, and narrow down Gar watt 
robe to the smallest possible limits. 

We feei that we are getting rather warm upon the subject, but 
when gentlemen will impertinently intrude upon forbidden ground, 
a little gentle castigation will do them no harm. To the ladies’ 
column only ladies are admissible. Once again we proclaim, ‘‘ No 
Gentlemen admitted here!” 





=. 





PERSONAL. 

— A distinguished: English literate, Mir, George 8. Phillips (whose nom de 
plume is ‘‘ January Searle’’), now residing in Boston, proposes to give lectures at 
our institutes on various and interesting subjects during the present lecture 
season. Mr. Phillips is a gentleman of fine Intelligence, a forcible and earnest 
writer, and his high literary position in his own Gountry should and will insure 
him a corresponding consideration hae. We commend him specially to the 
attention of our institutes, hopiog that his services may be secured before the 
seasonends. The subjects of the proposed lectures, which we have received, 
are various and excellent. Our réaders will remember two charming poems by 
January Searle (Mr, G. S. Phillips) in our paper dated 21st of November. 








— We have to record the death of Colonel William Turnbull, of the corps of 
Topographical Engineers. He was chief of his corps under GetieralSeoitt in 
Mexico in 1848, and was twice breveted for gallant and meri! $ éonduct, 
first in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco, and secondly in: battle of 
Chapultepec 

— Judge Davies denied the motion for ah injunction sestraining the Common 
Council for granting certain lands to the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylam. 

— The Board of Aldermen passed a resolution directing the Receiver to remove 
the Crystal Palace by the lst of May, 1858. 

— In the case of Donnelly, who was sentenced, for the murder of Moses at 
the Sea View House, High'ands, the Court of Appeals confirmed the judgment 
of the Supreme Court. An application has been made to the Court of — 
for mitigation of the sentence. . 

— Mr. Jarvis Slade, a member of the firm of Lawrence, Stone & Cu., whe is 
been very ill at the residence of his brother-in-law in Bath, Maine, ; 
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suicide by cutting his throat. The wound is not supposed to be mortal. He, 
had partially recovered from brain fever, and was insane when he attempted 
to make way with himself. | 

— The Alabama Legislature has passed resolutions complimentary to Lieut. 
Maury, and recommended his restoration to active service, which we fully 
indorse. 


— It is said that there is still some difficulty in regard to the locality of the 
New York post office. 

— There was a considerable riot among the laborers at the long dock, Pier- 
mont. The directors of the railroad proposed to reduce the laborer’s pay ten 
per cent., which was forcibly resisted. Other laborers were brought, but they 
were driven away. A detachment of police were sent from this city; they 
went—did nothing—and came back. The old laborers have resumed work, and 
have probably gained their point. 

— The Hon. P. Parker, late United States Minister to China, arrived by the 
Baltic. 

— Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble commenced her Shakespearian Readings at the 
University Medical College last week. 

— The expenses of General Worth’s funeral, after some just reduction of the 
items, amounted to four thousand dollars. 

— Cancemi, the murderer of Eugene Anderson, was sentenced in the Supreme 
Court on the 8th inst. He solemnly protested his innocence. 

—E. J. Nichols, who forged P. T. Barnnm’s name in 1855, has been sentenced, 
at Cleveland, to five years’ imprisonment in the Penitentiary. 

— E. 8. Bartholomew, the sculptor, and R. B. Kimball, the author of St. 
Leger, sai.ed for England last week in the Africa. 


Madame Lola Montez is on the eve of a very brilliant matrimonial alliance~ 


She purposes in ten days from this time to be en route for Paris. Herreturn to 
this country for a short visit may be expected in the spring. 

— At the request of many gentlemen, Mr. Auguste Belmont has consented to 
exhibit his fine collection of pictures, which he purchased during his residence 
in Europe. They will be placed in the galleries of the National Academy, and 
the English exhibition will temporarily close to make way for them. 

— The late United States Senator from this State, the Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
was at Florence on the 18th ult. 

— The last member of the Randolph family has recently died, and the race 
is extinct. St. George Randolph was a nephew of the celebrated John Randolph. 
He was born deaf and dumb, but was highly educatedin France. On returning 
home to Virginia in 1814, he heard of the hopeless illness of his brother at 
Harvard College, and immediately became deranged. From that time to the 
day of his death he is said never to have known a lucid interval. 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


The Empress Eugenie—How she Passes her Time in the Forest 
of Compliegne. 


As the time draws near for the removal from Compiégne, the life in 
the woods, in which her Majesty takes so much delight, becomes more animated 
than ever, and the amusement of the last few days has been of the most joyous 
nature. An idea originated by her Majesty has been eagerly seized upon by 
the noble guests of the palace, and the last week has been witness to the most 
exhilarating fun and frolic, which has made the old forest resound again. The 
forest of Cumpiégne possesses the peculiarity of being intersected in every 
direction by numerous clairiéres, which do not exist in any other of the royal 
forests. Several of these are of considerable extent, and give a charm of air 
and light to the woods, which is totally wanting in those of Fontainebleau. In 
one of these, lately chosen as a rendezvous de chasse, the Empress was struck with 
the appropriate nature of the ground for racing—the turf being smooth and 
short and remarkably level, with a sloping bank on either side, sheltered by the 
thick wood which rises beyond. 

While the company were reposing after the halle, the Empress—actuated, 
perhaps, by the little playful malice—proposed a race among the gentlemen, 
well-knowing that the horses being anything but racers, and just then rather the 
worse for the day’s chase into the bargain, the sport afforded to the ladies 
would be of a first-rate description. In a clin d’q@il the ground was cleared, lots 
were drawn, and the runners, feur in number, were starting, amid shouts of 
laughter and great betting and excitement amongst the ladies. It was 
Monsieur de Saint MN—— who won this first race, leas in consequence of his 
own skill than the mettle of his horse, than owing to the worst management 
of his rivals. The success of this first essay was so complete, that before 
quitting the ground, and while Monsieur Saint M——, still flushed with victory, 
and wearing the trophy of his conquest at his button-hole—a bouquet of thyme, 
bluebells, foxglove and other innocent flowers of the forest, to which each 
lady contributed a blossom gathered by her own fair hand—was yet in per- 
plexity how he came to win what appeared, all things considered, to be the 
veriest game of chance in the world, it was agreed that on the following day 
the ladies should try their skill likewise in the same place, the only difference 
being the liberty possessed by each fair jockey to choose her own monture. 
The prize to be contended for on the occasion was to be a set of buttons for a riding 
waistcoat. ‘The next day was waited for with impatience; as the lots were to 
be drawn for, none could tell beforehand, or presume to bet upon the skill of 
the fair competitors. Four horsewomen started; two ladies of honor belonging 
to her Majesty, one lady, whose chateau could be seen from the spot where the 
sport was held, and Madame de ——, whose renown for horsemanship has, by 
this time, spread all over Europe, were the candidates, and the Emp herseif 
was appointed to give the signal of departure, which was done according to 
the strict rules of the racecourse. At the very first starting it was evident 
that the whole interest of the race lay between Madame de P—— and the 
country lady from the environs; and, alter a severe struggle between the two 
—both having distanced, to a considerable degree, the two less experienced 
ladies of honor—Madame de P—— = granny Naw A winner, and rewarded 
accordingly. If the anxiety and emo'ion display y the spectators was great. 
it was wall: repaid by the interest which the scene possessed, as it so happened 
that the four ladies on whom the chance fell were amongst the most iearless 
riders belonging to the imperial suite; and the invidious declare that Madame 
de P—— owes her triumph to the lightness of her diminutive figure, which 
gained the advantage towards the end of the race most especially. 


Lady Havelock—A Noble Tribute to the Hero of Lucknow, 


The performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday evening, 12th ult., 
was a ‘great fact.”’ It possessed not merely musical but historic interest. 
M. Jullien’s new composition, written in honor of our heroes of the East, 
and entitled ‘‘ The Indian Quadrille and General Havelock’s Triumphal March,” 
was performed for the first time, and in presence of Lady Havelock and her 
daughters. The quadrille is one of the best, if not the very best, of the great 
maestro’s descriptuve compositions. For its performance his own magnilicent 
band was strengthened by an army of fifes and drums from the Grenadier, 
Coldstream and Scots Fusilier Guards, and by an efficient chorus. The result 
surpassed anticipation, and gave rise, at the conclusion, to a scene of excite- 
ment seldom witn in a theatre. Amid most vociferous cries for a repeti- 
tion of Havelock’s March, M. Jullien at length made himself heard; and 
announced the presence of Lady Havelock—the wife of the distingu 
General—“‘ the British lion who has so well hunted the Bengal tiger.”’ Cheer 
upon cheer followed this announcement, and Lady Havelock, evidently much 

lected, bowed her thanks from a box. 


The Archbishop of Paris—How he was Tricked into 
Parchasing Clothes for Himself, 


The Archbishop of Paris is remarkable for his charity ; but, although he 
can always find money when the necessities of the poor are in question, yet 
when his valet represents to him that parts of his wardrobe require replenish- 
ing, he makes an excuse that the poor require his assistance, and that it will 
be vetter to wait until bread becomes cheaper. A few 8 since the valet, 
despairing of ever persuading his master that some new shirts were absolutely 
necessary for him, adopted an ingenious scheme to effect the purpose. He 
informed the Arehbishop that # poor gentleman was in such distress that he 
could not purclrise linen to make the respectable appearance he was required 
to do, and the Archbishop immediately gave him money for that purpose. On 
dressing, some-days aft@r, the Archbishop said that the shirt given him by the 
valet was a new one ; atid he asked where it had come from. The servant 
replied that it had been Purchased with the money the Archbishop had given 
him, and that the poor gehtleniat of whom he had spokeh was his Eminence 


himself. ‘i 
The Pilot 6f a New Drama. 


A new piece by the well-known author, Mr. Tom Taylor, was lately produced 
in London. The story is interestingamd ingenious. The plot is not very.intri- 
cate ; Harry Arncliffe, a yonnger brother, talls in love with the daughter of a 
blacksmith, and has the temerity to propose marriage to the beauty—Hester 
Grazebrooke—and even despite the arrival of his fashionable friends at his 
rural retreat, and the intimation that he has suddenly dropped into a rich 
inberitance and baronetcy, adheres to his determination. The second act takes 
place after-the lapse of some months. Harry begins to find the rustic beauty 
bot equally elegant and accomplished as his friends, and rather chides her upon 
her mative propensities. Hester grows jealous at the presénce of an old flame 
of Harry’s, Mrs. Montresor, who is constantly quoted as a model for her to 
study. A Dr. Blenkinsop kindly consents to get Hester’s enemy out of the 
way, and succeeds in making Mrs. Montresor start for Ems, under the belief of 
her serious indisposition. But Hester’s busband has received an intimation 
from his physician that he is suffering from an incipient pulmonary complaint, 
aud that nothing but the waters of Germany can cure him. Not to distress 
Hester, he resolves to start that day, without revealing the cause, and the 
curtain descends upon her bitter grief at this abrupt departure. The third act, 
after the lapse of some months, discovers the husband and Mrs. Montresor at a 
bath in Gertmany, which Dr. Btenkinsop has sueceeded in raising into reputa- 
tion. They, hear in their seclusion of the arrival in the Grand Dukedom ot a 
beautiful lishwoman, who receives marked and delicate attentions from the 
Duke, and, to their astonishinent, discover the neglected Hester, now a most 

i ry is the captfvating beauty. The husband is ing tc clasp 
wite to his heart ; but not so the wife, whe has now grown too 





fashionable for any dispiay of natural feeling, and taunts him with his own 





counsel and to her, which he now to see she has too well 
pore vey e eT anldeet utomeit 
wife mask, and shows is lo ever ; after 
ing over hepatgh; Peagives nd s meee 
Ph tea Mosaic Items. * ~ 


M. Cercle Scientifique of his intention of 
developing his plan for laying Prad tunnel between England and France. 
an eloquent appeal to all those who suffer from sea 
Emperor was so highly amused with the report, that 
he exhibited the greatest hilarity at the announcement. M. Thorné veres 
in his assertion of the possibility of the plan, in spite of the leaner with 
which it is greeted. 

The first of the colossal statues which is destined to ornament the cathedral 
of Speyer, has been most satisfactorily placed in its niche above the oo 
entrance. It is by Herr Gasser, and represents the Virgin Mary with the in- 
fant Jesus in her arms. The statue is a beautiful piece of sculpture, and 
worthy of Herr Gasser’s well-known and fully recegnized powers both of con- 
ception and execution. 

The ce’ ebrated Countess Ida Hahn Hahn has entered a nunnery at Mayence. 

The Persian Ambassador Extraordinary is still residing in Paris; failing to 
create a eensation in the capital, henow and then conrdescends to astonish the 
provincials. A few days ago he visited Rheims, where he met with t suc- 
cess. He was invited toa concert, was in'roduced to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, and was cheered by the mob. A laughable scene occurred at the 
railway station, where carriages had been sent to meet the noble Persian and 
his suite. These cai had, however, been constructed in an anti-Persian 
sense; that is, no room had been left for the high, peaked head-dresses of these 
interesting foreigners. The consequence was, that on entering the vehicles, 
the face of the Ambassador and the faces of his suite disappeared under these 
gigantic hats, to the intense t of the spectators. The bh 
were at once stopped, the heads of the carriages drawn up, and the dignified 
appearance of the visitors then restored. 

M. Fiorontine, theatrical critie of the Constitutionnel, relates the following 
anecdote of Madame Rachel: “In a concert, given at the Salle Herz, fora 
female orphan institution, Madame Rachel, in a morning dress and shawl, re- 
eited two scenes from ‘Phedire.’ She was recal'ed with enthusiasm three 
times, and then. the lady-patronesses begged her to go round and make a col- 
lection for the institution. She did me the honor to request me to give her my 
arm. The auditory was composed of the highest Parisian society, and in a 
short time the velvet bag in which she received offerings was filled. She gaily 
emptied the contents into my hat. ‘Gentlemen,’ she said, with a smile, as 
she went round, ‘I cannot accept less than a louis!’ and at least a louis was 
given by each. The total receipt was 3,000f., and she appeared delighted at it; 
but, as we were returning to the platform, her features suddenly became sad- 
cened, and she said, ‘ Think of the vanity ofmen! They give me a louis with- 
out hesitation, now that I am rich and celebrated, but they refused me a piece 
of two sous when I was almost dying of hunger !’ ”’ 

The musical world has already received the announcement of the great pre- 
parations about to be made for the féfes at Berlin, upon the occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Royal of England. The new work of Duprez, “‘ Sam- 
son,’’ which created such enthusiastic admiration at the Prussian court a few 
weeks ago, has already been placed upoh the programme, and is to Le put en 
repetition at the beginning of the month. 
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LITERATURE. 


RovuMANIA, THE BorpDER LAND OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE 
Turk. By James 0. Noyes, M.D. New York: Rudd & Carleton, 310 Broad- 
way. 

Mr. Noyes, in his capacity of surgeon in the Ottoman army during the late 

Russo-Turkish war, had ample opportunities for collecting and collating the 

facts which form the basis of this charming book. His narrative, which is 

full of interest, carries us through Hungary, Servia, Wallachia, Roumania, 

Silistria, Bulgaria, and indeed through most of Eastern Europe and Western 

Asia. Our readers must not expect to find in Mr. vat book chapter upon 

chapter of dry though useful statistics. His book ope a book of 

travels, of incidents and adventures, experienced among the people of nations 

b ut little known im America. The book is at once solid and anfusing, Mr. 

Noyes has written his book in the true spirit of a traveller; he assumes, ‘and 

ri tly, that ‘“‘ Whatever relates to humanity concerns us all; and to know the 

beliefs and sentiments of our fellow beings, to learn with what so: tradi- 
tions and pastimes they amuse each other, interests us more than the dry 
details of government, or the mere impressions of the passing traveller.’’ 

‘*Roumania’’ is, in brief, a faithful chronicle of the every day life of the 

pogple atnong whom he travelled, It is not only a book of rare interest, but 

t is truly most amusing, and leads the reader on from ¢hapter to chapter 

with all the charm of a novel. It contains twenty-six characteristic engrav- 

ings. We 1 this pl t book to our readers as one they ought to 

———- and read. It is brought out in excellent style by Messrs. Rudd & 

arieton. 


A. List ov tHe Post Orrices inv THE Untrep States on Jury 13, 1857; witha 
Statement of the Existing Rates of Postages, Domestic and F ; and 
Miscellaneous Information, of Value to all Business Men, relative to all Post 
Office Affairs. Compiled by D. D. T. Lzzcu, of the Post Office Department, 
the Compiler of the Official Tables of Post ces, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, in use by all Postmasters. New York: Dick & Kitzgerald, No. 18 
Ann street. 

The title-page of this work is sufficiently comprehensive; it tells its own tale- 

The information is carefully compiled and clearly stated, explaining all that is 

necessary to know relative to postal arrangements, home and foreign. This 

book should be in the hands of every business man, and every one who holds 
any correspondence should possess a cory: It is well bound, and got up 
throughout with neatness and care by Dick & Fitzgerald. 


We have received from Mr. Leonard Scott the Lendon Quarterly and the 
North British Review. We need A nothing of the worth of these pu tions; 
they are high-toned and admirable periodicals. Mr. Scott also publishes the 
Edinburgh Revie, , the Westminster Review and Blackwood’s Mi ine. These 
works are all got out in admirable style, and are published here on the same 
date as they are in England. They are furnished at a very reasonable rate, and 
should command a large subscription list in the United States. 











MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OpERA, Fourteentn Strreet.—Meyerbeer’s fine 

‘* Le Prophets,” bas been performed six times, with the same powerful cast we 
gave in our last issue. Although the houses did not continue s0 great as on 
the first night, they were all brilliantly paying houses, and the results will 
probably give the management courage to proceed with the undertaking. 
Herr Formes bas fully sustained his reputation, and has firmly established 
himself in the good opinion of the public. He has a superb voice, and dis- 
plays every point of the great artist, while as an actor he is grandly impres- 
sive. 

On Saturday evening, the 12th inst., Flotow’s pleasant opera of ‘‘ Martha’’ 
was produced in the German language, the following artists sustaining the 
princi 8: Madame De La Grange, Madame Von Berkel, Herr Pickeneser 
and ‘ormes. We need hardly say that the performance was a delightful 
one. We trust that its success in every way will induce the management to 
repeat it as frequently as possible. 

GRaND ORATORIO AT THE ACADEMY.—The mansger of the Academy, in con- 
junction with the Harmonie Society, give a grand oratorio during 
Haydn’s beautiful oratorio of “* The Creation” has been selected, and the prin- 
cipal solos will be sung by Madame Dela Grange, Miss Milner, Mr. Perring 
and Herr Formes. The chorus will be composed of three hundred singers, 
members of the Harmonic Society, conducted by George Bristow, and the 
opera orchestra directed by Carl Anschutz. We observe that a great interest 
has been excited in favor of this performance; nearly all the clergymen of the 
city having given their names as patrons of the si We hope to see a 
crowded audience to hear this beautiful composition. It will be finely per- 
formed. To hear the glorious voice of Formes in “Rolling in Foaming Bil- 
lows,” will alone be worth the price of admission over and over again. 


= MDLLE. FREZZOLINI AND Mavrice SrRakoscu —Maurice Strakoseh, the concert 
tourist par excellence, is en route for Havana, with his charming wife and the 
elegant Frezzolini. The brief tour of these artists with the two greatest living 
instrumentalists, Sigismund Thalberg and Henri Vieoxtemps, wa highly 
successful. After separating from them, the Strakosch party gave several 
concerts South, with a almost unhoped for, considering the ; 
the profits averaging one thousand dollars per week. Strakosch takes Maile. 
Frezzolini to Havana, to fu'fil an t with Max Maretzek, after which 
they Maan roy to New Orleans, aire concerts there, and work their way up 
South ‘West home to New York. We have no doubt that this tour be 
@s sucessful as all Strakosch’s previous tours have been. 


THEODORE E:SFELD’s CLASSICAL QUARTETTE SorkEES.—These charming and high- 
toned soirées commence on the 29th of the present month. Those who really 
love fine music should put their names down upon Mr. Fisfeld’s subscription 
list, for his soirées are the most delightful musical re-unions of the season. 
We shall announce the programme in our next. 


MapaMe GRAgver’s Concert.—A new and most admirable pianiste, Madame 
Graever, made her déhiflast week before a New York audience. She is a first- 
class player. Her touch is firm, light and sympathetic, her execution brilliant 
and certain, and she displays fine sentiment and the higher attribates of a true 
artist. We hope to hear her again. 














-DRAMA. 


Broapway THEATRE.—This magnificent establishment has been 
closed for severai.days, to make the alterations necessary for the new style of 
performances to beipaugurated this week. The intention was to alter. and re- 
model the interior upon the plan of Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre, London. 
The Broadway Theatre was originally designed with a view to combine in one 
establishment the magnificent splendors of the arena, the 
scenic display, together with the severer charms of the classic drama. The 
management intend, with the aid of ptpe pot wild animal tamer, Mr. 
Van Amburgh, and the organization of a fi 
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ca > pageants and 

and all other exhibitions requiring great space 

tion, will, by this oo become easily 

author and artist for uction of dramatic eq: 
scale of grandeur bitherto unattempted on this continent.  § 
tact. pl ma tod Ubedaltty of ‘h —~ | eek na doubt that they 

. peers ay the management, we no 

will be produced in a style of splendor and perfection that will fully carry out 
the promise of the official announcement. ei 

Lavra Krene’s TokaTre —The grend romantic drama of ‘The Sea of Ice, 
or the Motuer’s Prayer,” after several weeks of unparalleled success, 
nues to be so remarkably attractive that the management is to keep 
pabaed Roomy ee on of this ben tiful Py pero. Frm na 
money upon the production of t utifu’ 
upon its intrinsic beauties for a return of ee But even the most san- 
guine hopes of the management have been more than realized. The reputa- 

ion of piece has spread ab and from night to night the excitement 
has been growing, and has resulted in a succession of brilliant the re- 
ceipts from which will go far towards making up for the * dull ? which 
affected every establishment. 

For the Christmas holidays they are p ing at Laura Keene’s a sp'endid 
eatertainment in the shape of a good old Christmas in which the 
fun, frolic‘and fancy of harlequin, columbine, clown and will delight 
the young folks and amuse the old. 


Nis1o’s Garpen.—This sameng establishment is always on the 
the popular fancy; the largest amount a is the @ of Niblo’s 
popular management, and this principle out, ag it has Stale ae 
and liberality, has been found the paying principle. Three , 

are generally given every evening, in which the 
Antoine and Jerome, Marietta Zanfretta, Young America and a howt of other 
talent appear, The entertainments are all admirable, and need no ether re- 
commendation to public patronage than their own merits. 


Woops’ Buitpixc.—George Christy and Wood’s Minstrels are preparing for a 
nd explosion of fan to astonish the natives with somewhere about Christmas, 

n the meantime, what with their admirable ministrelay, whieh is beyond eom- 
tion, and their screamingly funny farces, they manage to attract crowded 
ouses, and succeed in sending their visitors away delighted with visit. 


BarnumM’s AMERICAN Museum.—‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’? says the 
** Come all ye who are heavily grief laden, come and witness the 
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turbing, mirth provoking, dyspepsia curing and blue-devil an produc- 
tion, called ‘ Laugh and Grow et? ” We cannot do better than to reiterate 
the advice of the management. 

Empire Harn, 596 Broapway.—The gigantic moving Diorama, 


: 


Arctic Voyages of the lamented Dr. Kane, is still open at the 
glowing and thrilling deseription explains the beautiful pain 
great interest to the exhibition. Our readers should not fail 
moving Diorama. 


All our readers who love the fine arts—and which of our 
should make a point of visitipg the English and French Galleries 
They are only to be exhibited a short period, so that no one 
first favorable opportunity. We can promise all who go a few 
enjcyment. 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


Just as the Court of Penn Yan (N. Y.) was about to adjourn for the 
term, Holden, a man accused of forgery, made his appearance and 
torily demanded trialfassuming the air of an injured individual, “But'that be 
came forward in a manner so bold his trial would not have taken place, and it 
is more than probable that he would have escaped prosecution for ever on this 
chores: — te eee: he ice not allow so base ane 
© overshadow . me’? r. was tifled, found 
and was sentenced to the State prissa for five yeers. P 8 , 

Navigation has been resumed on the Erie Canal, from Albany to 
Buffalo. Boats are arriving at Albany in great numbers, stone dupenting 
This is a great relief to many important interests. > 

On Recarasy leet, at Boston, & pontoon train, made in Massachu- 
setts for the Pag’ Pre! 9 Beg pped on board a barque bound for Alexan- 
dria. It is similar in style to those used in Mexico by Generals Scott and 
Taylor, and manufactured by consists ~eix 
Ww , and will carry the materials for cons a bridge three hundred 
feet in length. It cost upwards of thirty thousand 

The Speaker of the United States House of Representatives 
receives twelve thousand dollars for each 
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recovered, when, durin hea the wire % 
cover engin Sothen postponed till rd ech a tubmerged wie 
bears no appearance of injury, and whole of cable can be 
Gov. Chase of Ohio, has boaigat 
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at Cincinnati. As the Governor 
ominous, 


The Philadelphia papers say, that 
of business this year, the amount of coal 
regions east of the Aileghanies, will reach seven 


mm at two dollars 
mountains there will aay Bn million 


The Ohio wool clip is 
three million pounds. fhe 
The estimated value is $6,000, oA 
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Sev newspapers in Minnesota ha suspended 

te the eiganane oC tue tneeiapeanineas ee : ae Ok 
Bloodhounds are to be used against the Indians in Florida. 
The Niagara Falls Gazette understands that , 

Goat Islané contemplate an iron | from 

Island, in the place of the wooden The 

in iness so that the 


middie of December to the middle of March. ¥ ‘ 
The first attempt to launch the Great Eastern is said to have cost 
£70,000 sterling, over $300,000. 


Professor Morse is said to have retired from the direction of the 
Transatlantic Telegraph Company. 


A curious will case is in Dallas county, AM ee 
Pool died 1. st summer, after a short eT . a fe ia 
tune of $60,000 to two mulatto women and bis a 


and gave the drawer of the will a negro for besides 
sole trustee, with directions to send these slaves to a free*State. The 


six feet two inches in length, was ; 
the thickest part of his body, three 1ches aro ’ AS 
inches across the feather edge — 
eighty-seven pounds! yk 
A lad about thirteen years of age, son of 
South Carotina, had been bis father in butchering.» 
had his clothes smeared with In- that condition 
to water and feed the horse, when the smell of blood 
and he attacked the boy, threw him down, and struck 
breaking his thigh bone half way above the knee. The 
under the out of the reach of the horse, which 
rushed out of stable in a frenzied state. The cries . 
help, and he was found very badly bruised in various 
wonder is that he was not killed. < . = 
Light -house, on the New J coast, 
ym a — 


A tall, fine-looking United States oldi 
bh : : 
to get rid of Bghtin: Uncle Bam’s-battles at $12. 
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OPENING OF THS BKITIS'’ PARLIAMENT, QUEEN VICTORIA READING THE SPELCH FROM THE ru KONE, 


beauty, fame and intellect of the nation are assembled together, ; decorations of the staircase, a picture of much gaiety and elegance, 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT BY THE QUEEN. and the Queen meets her grayhaired counsellors in person, to | When the appointed hour of the Queen’s departure arrives, the 
Ow the opening of the XXXIV Congress we gave a particular | suggest and advise whatever may be for the prosperity of the | lords in waiting and official gentlemen pass down the magnificent 
account of the manner usual to such occasions. The ceremonies | realm. | marble staircase, with its balustrades of ormolu and gold, and 
are simple, and afforded but little opportunity for descriptive The House of Lords presents an animated and lively scene on | almost immediately afterwards her Majesty, leaning on the arm 
writing ; in our present issue we present our readers with a re- | the day of opening. Soon after twelve o'clock the galleries are | of Prince Albert, and followed by the Duchess of Sutherland, &c., 
presentation of the opening of the Parliament of Great Britain | crowded with beauty and fashion, and long before one the body | sweep by and enter the state carriage, amid the salutations of 
by the Queen, in which are preserved much of the traditional | of the house is filled with peeresses and ladies of rank, whose | the people and the triumphant strains of the national anthem. 
ceremonies which originated in less enlightened times, and | splendid attire gives additional lustre to their personal charms,| The approach of her Majesty to the Houses of Parliament is 
which are now retained, more probably for their theatrical effect | and one by one enter the noblemen and statesmen on whose | announced by the repeated discharge of artillery, as the state 
and from an unwillingness to change, than from any belief in | wisdom and judgment the weal of England depends. coach, drawn by eight cream-colored horses, draws near the gates, 
their intrinsic value. This brilliant and imposing ceremony,| At Buckingham Palace the scene is no less attractive. The | and a prolonged blast of trumpets apprises those assembled therein 
however, is one of the most interesting of English formalities. | marble hall is filled with groups of splendidly attired officers, | of her arrival. 
The opening of Parliament is an occasion on which all the | attendants, yeomen of the guard, &c., forming, with the gorgeous | The route from Buckingham Palace is one triumphal progress 
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THE COMMONS AT THE BAR OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS, SUMMONED TO HEAR THE READING OF THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


Streete, balconies and windows are densely crowded with loyal | Albert, follows, blazing in diamonds, wearing the broad blue | and motions the house to be seated as she takes her place on the yt: 
subjects, who stand for hours to secure the chance of one glance | ribbon of the Garter on her bosom, and ificently attired in | massive throne. = 
et the genial countenance of their beloved Sovereign, and a | her robes of state. No more beautiful sight can be imagined than this and fai 
perfect storm of cheers rises on every side as the cavalcade | It is difficult accurately to describe these splendid draperies. | lovely lady, robed in royal oo and sitting on the ‘<n 
thunders by on its way to Westminster. No monarch ever be- | The dress is of white satin brocade, embroidered with gold, and | of a hty nation. Even hite-haired statesmen ” 


held the testimony of such living regard unmoved, and it is not | a gorgeous mantle of purple velvet, heavily bordered with ermine, | around look upon her with son of a fatherly 
strange that the sweet face of Victoria wears a happy smile as she | falls in graceful folds around her form. A tiara of almost price- mingled with the reverential respect owe to their liege mis- 
inclines her fair head to the right and left towards her thronging | less diamonds surrounds her fair hair with its band of radiance, | tress and queen. 
su and her throst and arms are cinctured with the jewels which At the right of her “Lady-in- Walt the beautiful Duchess of 
e officers of the household and those who attend her Ma- | have come down from a long line of kings. Sutherland, and the ee -Wai at the left; 

Jesty on these occasions, enter the House of Lords from the royal The instant her Majesty enters the whole assemblage rises, and | scarcely inferior to Victoria 

— in imposing procession. The cap of maintenance, the | she is conducted to the throne by the Prince-Consort. Having | dress. Prince Albert occupies a a on the left 

of state and the crown are borne in front by 4 reached the ificent raised dais or platform, which is richly | the throne, where the ge sword of “ 

petiomen | and the royal lady of England, attended by Prince | emblazoned with the leonine crest of England, she bows gracefully, | held; and at the right a noble duke, bearing the 4 
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ts the speech in a 

written form to her Majesty, who takes it without rising from 

his hand, and reads it to the assembled houses amid the most 

silence and attention. Her Majesty is a distinct and 

utiful reader, and her musical voice and clear intonation give 
charm to every sentence of the document. 

Having concluded, Victoria rises from the throne, and returns 
the pies: to the Lord Chancellor, from whom she received it, 
bows graciously, and leaves the House in the original order of 
procession, amid the loud acclamations of those who have wit- 
nessed her graceful and dignified manner throughout the whole 
scene. The Speaker and mons return to the Lower House, 
and thus concludes the annual ceremony of opening Parliament. 

The Chamber of Peers is composed of hereditary members, who 
hold their for life; the members of the House of Com- 
mons are elected for each Parliament by the properly constituted 
voters of the realm. 








TIME! PASS LIGHTLY O’ER HER BROW! 


True! pass lightly oer her brow ! 

Gently press that hand of thine; 
She is young and lovely now, 

And her soul is Virtue’s shrine; 
In this world there cannot be 

One more gentle, good or fair, 
And a willing devotee 

I would kneel and worship there. 


Time ! pass lightly o’er her brow ! 
But should thy relentless sway 
Lay her youth and beauty low, 
Canst thou take her worth away ? 
In her bosom shines a star, 
Radiant as truth can be, 
I'd be blest as few men are 
Did that star but shine on me ! 








MRS. SQUIZZLE’S JOURNAL.—NO. IV: 


Juty 3lst.—Dangerously sick. Disorder, Sary togy fever. Hevnt 
been able to raise my hand to my hed or rite a word in my journal 
for bettern three weaks. 

Things hes gone on strangely here, I guess—childern fitin one 
another, and mothers quarrelin, darters koquetin, and young men a 
flirtin with every purty face they see. 

Now these is observations {’ve taken lyin in bed in a darkend 
room, and I du sa, solemnly and truly, that if ever I git abil to 
scrawl out of this little tuckt-up virmin-hole, kawled a bedrum, Ill 
never set my foot into it agen. 

Yes, I hev had an orful time ; but the Lord hes karried me safely 
thru, and the doctor sez Ill be abil tu be on my legs agen this weak. 

Brother Blab has ben very kind and attentive, sittin by my side 
and holdin my hand in hisn, bathin my throbin brough in kamfire 
wen I was delirious and didnt no nothin at all about it. 

Jabez used to kum fussin around ockasionally, but it put me in tu 
such a fidget that the doctor sed hed better keep awa. 

Things wanted tendin tu at hum orful bad, and I new it, so 1 told 
him hed better go hum and see tu em, and wen I got well enuf tu 
be moved Id let him no; and as brother Blab promised tu take the 
the best kind of care of me and sed I shouldnt want for nothin it 
was in his pour to prokure, Jabez went. He thot Sally Mari had 
better go with him, for he sed she had got tu be a favorite with a 

d meny of the gentlemen, and he seamed a little afered tu leve 
er so much tu herself; but I new it wouldnt du tu let her and her 
pa both back tu Konkapot and leve brother Blab and I at Sar 
togy, 80 I kept her jist for looks sake, and tu keep that mischil- 
makin thing, Jemimy Jonsing from talkin about us. 

She has spent most of her time in komposin sinse her pa went 
back, and brother Blab hante let me want for enything. 

Last nite there was a grate bawl here; I want abel tu attend, so 
brother Blab sat by me and red tu me nerely the hull evenin. 

Sally Mari she went up with a young man thats been pain his 
addresses tu her ever sinse weve bin bere. 





He rit me a very hansum note sain how he fell in luv with my 
darter the first time he beheld her, and how, if Id allow him her 
kompany this wun evenin, hed bless me for ever. He sined hisname 
Edwin Montaldo. 

Some furriner, sez I, handin the note tu brother Blab. Some | 
lord or kount, no doubt, travelin in disguise. 

Brother Blab sed Id better ask him for refurinsis; but I kouldent 
abare tu du that, it looked so suspectful of me; and after his feelin 
note, I kouldnt think of refusin tu let Sally Mari go with him to the 
bawl. 

Sally Mari she was in extasis when she obtaind my konsent, and 
then she told me that this Mr. Edwin Montaldo was the very man 
shed seen under her winder the first mornin after our arrival, and 
he was the hero of her last fusion. 

I asked her if she was sure that was his rite name, ard she sed 
she had been led by his konwersashun to think he was of noble blud; 
and then she told how one mornin she met him at the Springs, and 
how he droped a letter from his pockit, but he didnt parseve it until 
she handed it tu him; on pickin it up she obsarved it was addrest tu 
Lord Egilstone. 

She sed he looked quite hurt when he saw shed red the name; 
he took the letter and put it in his pockit without sain a word. 

This was enuf tu satisfy me that he was a man of konsequense ; 
so I questioned her no further. 

I felt so much better in the evenin that I sat up awile, and helped 
Sally Mari tu dress. 

She wore her best, of kourse, and I never saw her begin tu look 
haf as well as she did that nite. 

She wore an azurine blu silk (hevy enuf tu stand alone), fourteen 
flounses on the skirt, and each tlounse trimed with three rose of red, 
white and blu satin ribin; then the body and sleves of the dress was 
ali coverd with stars tu represent the flag of our union; her hoops 
was unkomon large afore, but she made em a full yard larger around 
that aite, for she sed she ment tu spred sum, and besides Montaldo 
thought she would look better to expand more. 

Of kourse I kouldnt rase no objection tu that, for he was a furri- 
ner and new how.the real, genuine French ladys did dress. 

I let her ware my watch, brest pin and braselit, all of solid gold, 
for I didnt want em myself, and I was determined that Sally Mari 
should outshine every other gal in the bawlroom; and I guess she 





After she had put on her heddress, which was komposed of red 
Popp ys, bluebells and white roses, with streamers of red, white and 

lu ribin, she went to the glas, and looked at hurself. 

She was satisfide with hur looks, and sot down by the winder to 
wait for Montaldo. ; 

Purty soon she called me to cum and look out of the winder. 
Here, he.is passin, sez she. I was purty week yet, but I maniged to 
get there just in time tu see him. : 

He was dressed beautifully ; had a hansom shinin band around 
his hat, a funny-lookin koat with kapes all bound around with white, 
white pantalunes and white gloves. He was standin on a kind of 
platform atthe ‘back of the koach—a real good kontrivance to keep 
one'from gettin their clothes all rinkled-up; and I told Sally Mari 
afterwards I wundered why the ladys didnt git up some such a 
fashionz ; 

‘ gotised.that there was two or three van plain drest pursons | 
inside. Ny Mari sed she guessed they was all his servents, for she 


had seen him stop and speak tu them most every day when they had 
been out a walkin. 
Jae er See rae roan S908) Du ses ones, ont ee Se titres 
past ‘when Montaldo cum for her. I dont wonder Sally Mari was 
smit with him, fur he was certainly the agreeablest and affabilest 
young man I ever met. 

I hope youll have a pleasant time, sezI, as they went out. Thank 
you, sez he, Ill take good kare of your darter, and bring hur back 


safe. 
About ten o’clock there such a pee, and rurnin and 
stampin of fete over hed, that I thot I shoul of intu fits for a few 
minits, but I soon got uste to it, and about levin o’clock I asked 
brother Blab to jest go up and se how he liked Sally Mari’s stile of 
dansin. 

I new she could danse the Varsu “7 as well as any gal in the 
room; and as fur the Esmyraldy an iland fling, she couldnt be 


beet at Sax ytogy, nor any otner ogy. ‘ 

Brother Blab he didnt approve of dansin, I new, and I thought if 
he was wonce tu see the little feet and hansome ankills a flyin around 
it mite be the menes of nocking sum of his foolish noshins out of 
him, and that was the wun grate reson 1 had for askin him to go 
up. He went, it is tru, rather relucktunt, and he was gon an our or 
more afore he kum back, : 

When he did kum, he sot for a long time without sain a word. I 
began to get unesy, and at last sez I, Well, brother Blab, you havnt 
told me yet how you liked Sally Mari’s stile of dansin. 

I havnt seen hur danse, sez he; there was tu meny hooped skurts 
and flounces in the room fur me te see enything else. 

Didnt you see Sally Mari at all? sez I. Yes, sez he, I found hur 
at last, awa back in the korner tu, a settin chunk up to a furrin- 
lookin feller, and both to all appereance in klose konversashun. 

I see brother Blab was a little put cut abont somethin, so sezI, O, 
thats nothin, brother Blab. The gentleman she went with isa furrin 
looking feller, but he is a gentleman notwithstundin. 

How do you no, sez he; what’s his name? I have resons fur 
suspectin his real name is Lord Egilston, sez I, but he wont allow 
Sally Mari to call him anything else but Montaldo; he wont even 
have the Mister put to it, and Sally Mari likes it; she sez its so 
romantick. 

I have reson to think he’s a grate skoundrel sed brother Blab. 

I looked at him in astonishment a minite, and then the thought 
cum like a flash of litenin over me that brother Blab would like to 
git Sally Mari himself. 

Yes, I could se it all; he was jelous of Montaldo. 

I didnt want to git into any argament with him, so sez I, if youll 
jest hand me Sally Mari’s portfolio off from the desk there I will look 
over hur last poitry, and if I find anything worth herein Ill rede it 
alowd to you. 

Sez he, sister Squizzle—and as he sed sister Squizzle, he tuk hold 
of my hand, and squese it in an affectionate kind of a way—Sister 
Squizzle, sez he, you can, you must no that anything your darter 
rites, sez or duz is as interestin to me as the sams of David. 

He sed no more, but lened back in his chair and sied. 

I sied to, as I looked the papers over; at last I cum to one that I 
new had been jest rit, and hoping it mite difuse a kalm through 
brother Blab’s disturbed mind, I.red it aloud. It was ritten imme- 
diately after an interview with Montaldo, and was heded 


MAIDEN MEDITATIONS. 


O what’s the use fur me to try 

To restle aginst fate, 

Where.ere I turn I mete his eye, 

My hart betes fast, and I kant tell why; 
And when we mete, he heves a si, 

And sez, O, Sally Ann* Mari, 

No longer hes—i—tate. e 


Your golden locks, so soft and lite, 
I alers did admire; 

New dont be mad, my hart’s delite, 
If 1 did steal a curl last nite, 

I felt, I new I had the rite, 

Ob, sa that you forgive me quite, 
My luv, my harts desire. 


Your cheeks are of the roses hu, 
The day Ill neer forget, 

When first I met your eyes of blu, 
My hart, alas! away it flu, 

And in your busom, tender, tru, 
A resting pla e it found, I nu, 

O, did it not, my pet ? 


* Ann, not bein the genwine name, was put in tu help the ryme. 


I reckon Brother Blab was struck dum with astonishment. I no 
I was: we kouldent either of us sa one word, so we both set and 
sied reglarly fur haf an our; first he sied, then I sied; and then he 
got up and sed he guessed hed retire, as he didnt feel quite well. 

I didnt like to ask him rite out to go up to the bawl room agin and 
look arter Sally Mari; so I sed Id like tu know about what time the 
bawls broke up, as Sally Mari ortu be down stares and in bed then. 

He sed he didnt no, but-he persumed they would danse till dalite; 
he didnt even sa youd rite to me as usual, and I see from his man- 
ner that he was realy in an onhappy mood, 

I expect Sally Maris last fusion didnt exactly suit him. No dout 
he would like tu substitute the name of Brother Blab for that of 
Montaldo. I wonder if he ever had an idee that a young, harnsome 
gal like Sally Mari would throw herself awa on an oid chap like 
him! If he did, the sooner hes bete out of the noshun the better. 
I shall take particlar pains to sa to-morrow in his presense that I 
do not like to see a coupil marry without payin some regard to the 
disparagement of yeers. I guess hell take. Dalite is peepin over 
the hills; I wonder why Sally Mari dont come. 

August lst.—l am in a state of mind borderin on distracshun. 


My hull frame is in agitation, and my hand trembles so that I kan| 


hardly hold my pen. 

I have met with a grate and —— loss. Yes, the teres run 
down my cheeks while I rite it. My gold watch, brest pin and 
braselits gone, the Lord only nos where. 

O! the ordasity, the deseat and wickidness of mans hart. 

Ma the Lord on hi punish the mean, unprinsipled feller as he 
desarves, for dupin and diseavin a innosent young lady, and then 
robin her of all her jewelry, and mine to. But I antisepate. 

Tu begin back where I left off. -1 fell intu a dose an 
a loud nockin at the door waked me up. 

Whose there ? sez I. 


Nobody but me and yer darter, sez Brother Blab. Let us in as 


quick as possibul. 

I thot his voise sounded rather strange, and I wundered what he 
could be a doin with Sally Mari. 

I riz, slipton my parmlefe dressin-gound all fased up with red 
velvet and trimd with black bugels, and after tyin on my mornin 
kap that Sally Mari worked for me when she was awa tu skool, I 
opend the dore. 

I kant find wurds to diskribe the site that met my eyes. 

Suffise it to sa there stood Brother Blab, a holdin Sally Mari out 
at arms length, the lookinist site I ever beheld in all my born days. 

Hur flag of our Union dress that kost twenty-five dollars kountin 


i d trimin, was all t intu strings ; h ; | . : 
the makin and trimin, was all torn intu strings; her hooped skurt | and sez I, brother Blab, dont you tell that mischef-makin thing, 


was intirely gone, and so was all her orniments, even her ererings 
and finger rings, and her hair hung in dissheveled masses. 

It is needless tu ad I fell down in a feintin fit, screemin every 
breth I drew. An ourafter, when I kum to so as to be sensible, [ 
discuvered Sally Mari a weepin over me, and Brother Blab with his 
hands in the extremity of his pockits, a lookin orfuly sad and 
solemcholy. 

Tell me the wurst, sez I, risin up in bed, fur I kant abare this 
expense no longer. 

Sally Mari she never sed a word, only she ke-ta kriin jest as 
loud as she kould kry, and I thort her hart bad busted. 

Speke, Brother Blab, and tell me the meanin of this uprore, sez 
I, kastin an appealin look tu him. 

I new somethin orful had come over him, for he kramed his hands 
still further intu his pockets, and at last sez he, 

Madame, yor darters bin imposed upon, and would have been 
ruind if providense hadnt interfered in hur behaf, and upsot hur. 
I wap rite in my konjectures. Montaldo has proved himself a 
skoundril. 

1 took a long breth, and he kontinued : 


He is a skoundril and bsise deseaver. In fact, madam, he is no 


slept until | 





*+ Ne oat 4 we 
to an who he for the sake of makin 
Sisunkeadeaneras ee 


darter. 

At this momint Mari’s distress inkreased to sich a state 
that Brother Blab was obleged to give hur sum kamfire and water. 
That seamed tu revive hur in a 


and he to go on. 
You rekollect, madam, that I w: you last nite—— 
No matter about last nite, sez I, spekin rather sharp, jest go on 
with your story. | : 

He looked a little konfused, but he kontinued— 

As I sed before, last age , while they was settin chunck 
up in that air korner, this lackey, Jack Stimps, Pape to your 
darter, and strange tu sa, she promised to marry unbeknowing 
tu hur friends, 

O, ma, sez Sally Mari, he teased me so that I kouldent refuse, 
and then I thought it would be so romantick like. 

Sally Mari, sez I (and I spoak with emphasis), dont interrupt 
Brother Blab agin until he gits thru; and then she put hur hanker- 
cher up to hur fase agin, and Brother Blab he kontinued : 

As I sed before, madam, your darter konsented tu eloap with 
this feller, thinkin undoutfully he was alord in disgise. About 
four o’clock this mornin he prokured the koach of his master, 
Mr. B——, took a seat inside as though he was lord and master 
of the establishmint, and with your darter Sally Mari by his side, 
started oph at a dashin to git the not tide. I guess he hada 
greane driver, fur the horses soon became mismanigible, and in 
triin to turn a short korner they was upsot, the koach broke all tu 
smash, and the kontents skatt:red along the hiwa. I was sittin 
by my winder, and I see the hull affare. I run down, of kourse, 
as quick as I could, but bein a little laim it took me some time to 
git tu the plaise of the disastur. When I did git there at last, the 
real, geniwine owner of the koach was on the spot, and he was 
supportin your darter in his arms. His survent, Jack Stimps, was 
no whare tu be sean, and Sally Mari was otriged of hur finery as 
you now behold hur. Mr. B—— resined your darter tu my kare as 
soon as I kame up, and desired me tu express his regrets to you for 
what had happend. Sed hed kawl himself only that hed hered you 
was indisposed. 

O, Sally Mari! sez I, as soon as Brother Blab had finished. How 
kould you be so indiscrete ; you have made yourself the lafin stock 
of Sarytogy. Only think of the disgrase and mortificashun of havin 
everybody no of your engagemint to Mr. B——’s survent. 

Yes, and the sily affare is in everybody’s mouth aredy, sez Bro- 
on Blab. Id advise ye to git awa from here jist as soon as you 

an. 

Ill go, bag and bagidge, this afternoon, sez I, but I want tu see 
that Mr. B——, and have a little konversashun with him. 

Brother Blab sed hed tell him tu kum up, so I ariz, helped Sally 
Mari tu take oph what there was left of the flag of our union, and 
then went tu lookin up somethin else for her tu put on. 

But we soon kum tu a full stop; her hooped petticut was gone 
entirely, and, of kourse, she kouldnt think of dressin without one, 
so she krawled intu my bed and I koverd her up and drawd the 
kurtins klose around the bed, and then prepared to reseave Mr. B. 

I had jist thrown myself intu the big rocker, took my empty 
smellin bottle in my hand and put on an air of afflickshun, when 
a - rap was herd at my dore. Hh 

um in, sez I, in a faint voise. As the dore opened, I opened 
my eyes, and who should I behold a standin there but that air good- 
for-nothin ill-kontrived mischief-makin old made, Jemimy Jonsing. 
I kouldnt speak a word, 

My deer Mrs. Squizzie, sez she, walkin rite in and setin herself, I 
hered of your sickness by your afflicted husband, and I felt it a duty 
inkumbent upon me, as a sister of the same church, tu kum rite u 
and sea you; tu-inquire intu the state of your body and mind, an 
assurtain whether you neded enything temporil or spirituil. 

Thank ye, marm, sez I, drawin myself up with dignity, my bodily 
helths improvin and my mind is in a komposed state ; as for spirituil 
advise, brother Blab has bin nere by, and he has took kare that 
I shouldnt want for that. 

I kould see that she didnt relish that last remark of mine, so sez 
I, Im sorry you left Konkapot jist for the sake of kamin up here tu 
minister ta my wants. 

Its a plesure, and alers was, for me tu visite the sik, sez she. 
How does your darter Sally Mari bare her disapintment ? and, as she 
sed this, she gave me a spiteful kind of a luke jist as much as tu sa 
yu see I no it all. 

Disapintment, sez I, expressin as much astonishment in my looks 
as I kould under the surkumstansis, praps, I dont take your menin. 

Praps I kan explane it tu your satisfakshun, sez she, lookin more 
malishus than ever. Its the talk of the hull town how she started tu 
antelope with Mr. B.’s survent. 

Ha! ha! ha! sez 1, laffin in an unconsurned kind of a wa; ante- 
lope! ha! ha! Jist luke in Websters dikshunary wen you git a 
chanse and find out the menin of the word antelope. I sea you hav 
herd but haf of the story. Thesurvent warnt tu blame for obeyin his 
marsters orders. If Mr. B. told him tu kum tu the hotel and take 
my darter out tu ride, hose bisnes was it if Mr. B. did intend tu meet 
her. If the survent was kareless and turnd over, it warnt Mr. B.’s 
falt, tho he felt bad enuff about it. If Sally Mari was ingaged tu 
Mr. B. insted of his survent, as sum jellus girls and their manoverin 
mas hey reported, its no more than eny of em would du if they kould 
git the chanse, r. B—— is a gentleman, and is a edmin tu apolo- 
gise; I expect him every minute. Przups I may listen to his sute, 
and yet give my consent to his purposal for the hand of my darter, 
and praps not. 

Jest it that minite there kum another rap at my dore. 

There he kums, sez I. I shall have tu request you tu leve us 
alone fur a few minits, Miss Jonsing. I dont think the man would 
like to unbusom his feelins afore a stranger. 
sa emimy got up as | sed this and walked out, lookin mad eneuf tu 


At the dore stood Mr. B—— and brother Blab waitin to kum in. 

Brother Blab was quite as much took down as I was to meet Miss 
Jemimy Jonsing. And what do you think the brazin thing sed? 
Sez she, I want tu see you a minite, brother Blab. 

Yes, sez he, I’li cum down in the parler in a minite, and then he 
left her standing there, and kum rite intu my room with Mr. B——. 
Mr. B—— didnt wait for an introducshion, but the minit he set eyes 
on me he kum up; and, sez he (taking my hand in hisn), I regret 
madam, that the raskality of my survent has drawed your darter 
intu an unplesent predickamint, and shall be happy to do anything 
in my power to have the offender brout to justig. 

Thanky, sir, sez I. I felt sure, and I told my darter, Sally Meri, 
that the feller was of no count; 1 new it from the hang-my-dog ex- 
preshion about his faise. And Sally Mari, she’s young, innisent and 
unexperienced, I guess she’s larnt a lessun that she wont forgit tu 
hur dyin da. 

Sein he didnt say nothin tu my last remark, I asked him if he 
didnt think the jewilry that the feller had took kould be rekovered ? 

What did he take? sez he. 

He took my gold watch, a birthday present from Mr. Squizzle, my 
hnsband, sez 1; also a braislit and breastpin, all of pure solid gold. 

lm surprised, sez he; but Ill go and take immediate steps to have 
the thefe arested. I shud have dun it afore, mam, if I had a nown 


| the extent of his raskality. 


lord or kount, as you may hev flattered yourself; but a poor, mis- | 
rible, lyin feller, by the name of Jack Stimps, a lackey or survent 


Brother Blab was a goin to foller him out, but I kalled him back, 


down stairs, anything about Sally Maris luv affare, will ye ? 

No, sez he. 

As tru as you live? sez I. 

As tru as I live, sez he. 

‘There ; now you may go a little while, sez I: kum back soon, tho. 
And if Miss Jemimy Jonsing asks tu see me again, jest tell her my 
narvus sistim is under a grate exitement, and the docter wont allow 
nobody admitans intu my room tu da, 

I thot I hered a rustlin in the bed, and after brother Blab had gone, 
I went and peiked behind the kurtin, and there sot Sally Mari on 
one of my pullers, with a pensil and paper in her hand a ritin poitry. 

The Lord presarve us, sez I, raisin my hands in astonish- 
ment. 

Dont sa a word, ma, sez she, I am inspired, and if you speke, the 
brite thotsll all fly awa. 

I sed no more, but went and sot down in my big rocker and rum- 
minatid until she handed me the followin : 


MAIDEN KONSOLASHION. 
The beautiful, brite and bedazzelin dreme, 
Has fadid, yes fadid and gone ! 


O if men would only apere what they seme, 
I shouldent be mournin alone. 
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And Ive only my karricter left. : 
Well, hes cut sticks they aay, and I sa 

Theres others thats better than he. 
Flockin round by the dozin, so I am kontent 

From my luv and my vows tu be Te. ; 

You have the rite sperit about it, sez L.tu Sally Mari. I think 
its the best pease youve rit. If you kould@, have got in somethin 
about the state of my feelins when the ferrible truth was made 
nown to me, I think it would heve bin an improvement. 

As soon as Brother Blab kums up IIl d him out tu see if he 
kan git yere another krinolin, and then you must git rite up and 
lll help you dress, and well go down intu the parlor and hold our 
heds up. I want tu let em no here afore We, go awa that it takes 
somethin of konsequense tu dash us. Ay 

I wunder if Brother Blab is a goin tu sta and talk with that air 
Jemimy Jonsing all da. 33%? 4, 

I think its time he kum up tu aitend tu my Wants. 


é 
him went; 





ah 








MASONIC CELEBRATION. 
Centennial Anniversary of St. John’s Lotige No. 1, of N. Y. 


Sr. Joun’s Lopee No. 1 celebrated the hundredth year of its 
existence on Monday evening, December 7th, Itis, we believe, 
the oldest Masonic Lodge in the United States, and its records 
prove that every year during its hundred years of existence, it 
has opened in due form and elected its officers, not omitting to 
do this even during the period of the terrible Morgan excite- 
ment, when Masonry for a time seemed all but extinct. 

The Grand Lodge Room was decorated in admirable taste. 
At the upper end of the room was an American flag, over which 
were the arms of the ‘‘St. John’s Lodge,’’ and around the 
room were displayed several flags inscribed as follows : 

Sholto, Lord o> sme 


Grand y 
December, 1757. 


Hon. John L. Lewis, Jr., 
Grand Master. 
December, 1857. 

‘* Constant in Love, Sincere in Friendship.’’ ‘‘ Honor, Secresy, 
Fidelity.’’. ‘‘To the Memory of Vitruvius, Wren, Angelo, and 
other noble Artists.’’ ‘‘Temperance, Prudence, Benevolence, 
Love; Relief and Truth.’’. ‘* May every Brother have a Heart to 
feel, and a Hand to give.’’ ‘' Faith, Hope and Charity.”’ 
‘* May the Emblems of a Mason ever remind him of his Duty.’’ 
The following distinguished Masons were present: R. W. 
Deputy Grand Master Robert Macoy,.as Most Worshipful Grand 
Master ; M. W. Wm. H. Milnor, P. G. M., New York; R. W. 
James M. Austin, G. §.; R. W. and Rev. John Gray, Grand 
Chaplain ; R. W. John V,. Henry, J. G, D.; R. W. John W. 
Simons, P. 8. G. W.; R. W. Charles 8S. Church, G. T. and P. 
M. of St.. John’s Lodge ; W. Charles L. Newton, G. 8. B.; W. 
James Taylor, Grand Organist ; W. James M. Baldwin, P. M., 
St. John’s. Other Grand Lodges were represented as follows : 
Conneéticut; R, W. Joseph D. Evans; New Jersey, R. W. G. 
Tisdall; Oregon, R. W. Wm..R. Stafford; South Carolina, R. 
W. John F. Entz; Arkansas, R. W. Daniel T. Walden. 

There were also present the M. W. Past Grand Masters of 
Connecticut and New Jersey, W. E. Sanford and Daniel B. 
Bruen, and the R.-W. Deputy Grand Master of New Jersey, 
Isaac Van, Wagoner. There was also a very large attendance of 
Master Masons, among whom was R. W. Bro. Lewis Seymour, 
who was elected Master of the Lodge in 1811. 


List of the Officers of St. John’s Lodge No. 1, for 1857. 


F. G. Tisdall, ‘Master; A. Hi Drummond, 8. W.; J. Mix, Jr., 
J. W.; Wm Scott, Secretary; C. L. Church, Treasurer; C. H- 
Brown, 8. D.; J. C. Walker, J. D.; H. C. Watson, Organist ; 
J. H. Hearsey, Geo. Peyton, M. C.;-.H. Glosser, J. H. Church, 
Stewards. For the digest of the proceedings we are indebted to 
our. Brother of the Express. 


The Lodge Opened. 

The Worshipful Master, Fitzgerald: Tisdall having taken his 
seat, the Lodge was opened in the M. M. Degree, after which 
the Holy-Bible was opened at the chapter and verse upon which 
Washington took his inaugural oath : 

‘¢ And Joseph felt upon his father’s face and worshipped him an! blessed 
him.’*—Genesis 1. 10. 

Metropolitan Lddge, headed by its W. M. Minard, was next 
introduced by the W. P. M., Edwin Smith, Past Master. The 
Lodge was welcomed by the W. M., and the Master ofiered a seat 
beside him. W. B. Minard appropriately responded, 

A most impressive prayer having been offered by the Grand 
Chaplain, Right Worshipful and Rey. John Gray, an Ode was 
sung of which the first verse was as follows : 

shy Though to realms of day unfading 
Our departed sires have gove ; 
They this festive scene pervading, 
By y — of love are wen 
In the rites ip which they shone. 
History of the Lodge. 

An historical account of the Lodge from. the time it first ob- 
tained its charter, during the period of the Revolutionary War, 
the war of 1812, the Morgan excitement, &c., was then read by 
the Master of the Lodge; it included sqme most interesting 
particulars, not the least. of which was that the Bible of the 
Lodge, the same noW in “tse, was the one upon which George 
Washington took the oach of fidelity to the Constitution of the 
United States, the said oath being administered by M. W. Hon. 
Robert R. Livingston, Gramd Master of the Order and Chancel- 
lor of the State, also a member of the St. John’s Lodge. ‘The 
same Bible was also carried at the faperal of the Father of his 
Country, he being busied by the Ledge» Another interesting 
portion of the sketch was the-record that Joseph Burnbam was 
made a Masan*in.1778, and that during the Revolutionary 
War haying: been. made a prisqner by the British, he escaped 
and took refuge in the house called the Green Bay ‘Tree 
tavern; in Fair. street, kept by Brother Hopkins, commonly 
called Daddy Hopkins, where the Lodge used to hold its meet- 
ings ;Ho is hid Burnham in the room above, when the floor- 
ing gave way and he fell in the midst of the brethren‘ beneath, 
who were mostly Britjsh officers, to their great astonishment, 
‘ ns, who was also J'yler, who at once 
matter, whereupon they not only forgave 
fraternal charity, and haying contributed a 
purse for t Burnham, gave Brother Hopki tions 
to see him safe out of the reach of the British. A I 
a frigate in the service of the Imaum of 
Juma, a Mahommedan, was ini 
difficulty occurred in the Lodge nat a . 
candidate having asked if toeg hae whith told of the 
great I AM, and being answered in the af live, said, ‘‘ Then 
that’s Koran enough for me,’’ and he accordingly became a 
member of the St. John’s Lodge. The Lodge also took part in 







the funeral of M. W. Andrew Jackson, Past Grand Mastcr of 





and in 1840 the Lodge attended the funeral of 
ylor, at which the hepa. coisa was carried. 
in this owas elected an 
° Lodge letter : 
Wasurreton, Sept. 
thanks acd ively. graiituds your 
, by St. John’s Lodge, 
= their s tion of my exertions to procure 
2 peace and ~~ _ ee << te oe te Siok an 
onora! Mem le respectf iw- 
ledguiants to the cate Bide Pyrathed soy although Thave ceased 
for many years to attend Mascnic I appreciate aw highly the compli- 
ig 


Dear Sir :—I heave received with 
favor of the 13th inst. 
No. 1, in New Yor 








ment of mating me an Honorary Member of St. John’s e. 
Tam, Ss and Brother, : . , 
th great res your obd’t sv’ 
F. G. Tispaxt, Fsq., W. M. its H. CLAY. 


The Lodge, in 1851, participated in the funeral ceremonies of 
Henry Clay, and <fterwards, with its Bible, in the celebration 
in honor of the centenary of Washington as a Mason. The 
sketch was rece'ved with great applause, and at its conclusion 
an Ode was sung, of which the opening verse was as follows: 

One hundred rears ago to day, this Lodge received the right 

To make of all good men and true, Sops of Masonic light ; 

How meet upon the level teach ; how part upon the square ; 
How feed the poor, the naked clothe ; how dry the widow’s tear. 


Oration by Er. Milnor. 


The M. W. Bro. W..H. Milnor, P. G. M. of the Grand Lodge 
of the State of New York, then delivered an oration, iliustra- 
tive of the principles, the mission, and the antiquity of the 
order. It abounded in beautiful imagery and scriptural illus- 
trations, and was listened to with deep attention. The anti- 
quity of Masonry, he said, dated from the exodus of the Jews 
from Egypt, and the establishment of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness ; its principles were true charity, as illustrated by 
St. Paul, and its mission to prepare for the day when ‘‘ every 
valley should be exalted, and every hill brought low.’’ Masonry 
was working for the advent of. that. glorious ‘day, ‘‘ making 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.”’ 

The address was listened to with deep attention and warmly 
applauded. vis 
Courtesics. 

The Right Worshipful Robert Macoy, D. G. M., having been 
saluted with the usual honors, made a few remarks complimen- 
tary of the manner in which the history of the Lodge had been 
prepared ; he particularly recommended Lodges to be careful in 
the choice of a Secretary, as through him only could the his- 
tory of a Lodge be faithfully transmitted to posterity, 

W. M. Tisdall responded, and as an illustration said, that in 
compiling these records he found some of them had been des- 
troyed by the fire of 1770, so that he could only observe a few 
figures, ‘‘152,’’ on the margin of the Charter, and on writing 
to the Grand Lodge of England, they found that that Most 
Worshipful Body did not erase the Lodge from the roll ti]! 1818 


1770, amid great applause, after which an Ode was sung, the 
first. verse being as follows : 
One hundred years since dawned the morn 
On which the Seer St. John was born 
Had passed, when the behest 
Of bis dear Lord—the Word— 
~C.lled him from labor to his rest, 
In glorious regions of the blessed, 
o the Breen Lopcr above, 
Abode of happiness aud love, 


The Right Worshipful and Rev. R. L. Schoonmaker, Grand 
Chaplain, then pronounced the benediction, and the Lodge was 
closed in the usual manner. 

The musical arrangements were under the direction of Bro. 
Henry C. Watson, Past. Grand Organist, assisted by Bros. Caf- 
ferty, Johnson, Aikman and Roath. The three Odes sung were 
original; the words having been written by distinguished 
Brethren, and the music by Bros. W. Vincent Wallace and 
Henry C. Watson. 

The Supper. 


Grace was said by the R. W. and Rey. R. L. Schoonmaker, 
Grand Chaplain., After the cloth was removed, several toasts 
were drunk and duly honored, the concluding toast being to the 
‘* Wives, Mothers, Sisters and Daughters of Masons.”’ 

Letters were read from the following brethren: that from 
Provincial G, M. Harrington, of Toronto, contained $20 to the 
St. John’s Benevolent Fund ; M. W. Bro. the Hon. Lewis Cass, 
P. G. M. Michigan ; M. W. Bro. Hon. B. B French, and M. W. 
Geo. 0. Whiting, G. M. District of Columbia; M. W. and Hon. 
John 'L. Lewis, G. M. of New York ; Hon. R. H. Walworth, 
P. G. M.; Joseph Evans, P.G. M.; M. W. and Hon. Wm. B. 
Hubbard, Grand Master of Templars of the United States; M. 
W. Thomas Douglas Harrington, P. G. M. Quebec, &c.; R. W. 
and Hon. Dean 8. Wright, P. 8. G W. New York; R, W. Jas, 
A. Henderson, Kingston, C. W:; Wor. 0. Moore, Editor’ Masonic 
Review, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. W. Joseph Trimble, G. M. New 
Jersey, and R. W. Wm. Gray Clarke, G. Sec. G. Lodge of Eng- 
land, &c., &c., &c., regretting inability to attend: 


A Horse, Dog and Drake. _ 

WHEN the American army in the Revolution lay at Valley Forge, 
during the inclement winter of 1779-89, the stable of the governor, 
then a colonel in the army, was tenanted by three intiabitant-, of 
species the most diverse, but of affection the most cordial and 
united—a horse, a dog, and a drake. No soover did the horse lie 
down at night than the dog fame and. lay close by his side, and the 
drake as invariably crept into the little oval nest created by the dog’s 
legs, head and body. In this position. they passed the,cold winter 
nights, and were invariably found by the servant the next morning. 
The dog and the drake became devoted friends, At the close’ of 
every meal, they résorted to the colonel’s quarters to be fed, and 
the baking of the tablecloth was a signal for a race between the dog 
and the drake which would arrive first and get the nicest bits of 
their common repast. Usually the race was @ pretty éven one, the 
drake making up for the shortness of his legs by the activity of his 
wings. At length, however, there came a deep, light snow. At 
noon the tablecloth was shaken as usual, and the dog commenced 
the race of bounding through the snow, and was soon near his 
dinner. Not so with the drake. He commienced his usual career 
with great impetuosity, but soon began to tumble from one bole into 
another, untit he became exhausted. But what did the dog do? 
Did he rush on and devour hismeal alone? Byno means. He miss- 
ed his companion, looked behind, and saw him struggling in the 
snow; he galloped back, took the drake gently in his mouth, and 
bore him. oif to-share the meal.of his-noble-minded. companion, 


The Habits of the Alligator. ~ 

ALLIGATORS’. nests resemble haycocks, .They are four feet high 
and five in diameter at their bases, being constructed of grass and 
herbage. First, they deposit one layer of eggs on a raver of mortar, 
and having severed this with a stratum of mud and erbage, eight 
inches’ thick, lay another set of eggs upon that, and so 6n to the 
top, there being commonly from one to two hundred eggs in a fest. 
With their tails they beat down round the nest the demse grass and 
reeds five feet high, to prevent the epproach of unseen’ enemies. 
The female watthes her until they are all hatched by thie heat 
of the sun, and then takes her brood under her own care, defendi 
them and providing for their subsistence. Dr. Lutzemberg, of New 
Orleans, told me that he onee gerkee up one of these nests with 

in a box for the Museum of St. Petersburg, but was recommended 
before he closed it to see that there was no danger of the cage being 
hatched on the voyage. On opening one, # young alliga 

out, dnd was soon followed by the rest, about a'handred,which he 
fed in his own house, w..cie aey Went up and down stairs whining 





He then produced the hat worn by the Master of the Lodge in | 











. Hts extraordinary ng Chess 7 
a — with reo benoer Chess 





nary agreeme: , 
match is cecided in favor of Mr. M. 
Mr. Morpby is, apparently, iovineible 
well-known to the Chess world, convinet 
formidable assaults. Mr. Schulten 96 
M. winning the remainder. No dra! 


4a” WE promise full answers in our mext 
spondents : G. W. B., H. L. H., Athos; Orlando B. Hall, f. 
elsea; T. M. Brown, J. D., Portland; W. Fowler, : * 
herst College; C. A. Libby, C. A. Shiiw, dnd Port Deposit Chess Club. 


G. W. B , Waterbury.—You are correet in your analysis of 103. If Black takes 
P with Q for his first move, White not ch with Q on K 5 for his 
second—as given in the published - P takes Q instead, and—“ any- 

thiog on the board” for Black, mate follows on the third move. 

Law Stopes, Yale.—Can’t be helpedjust then. We neglect no one. Sooner 
or later. oh a 

M. W., New Bedford.—It is indeed a pleasure to receive such letter. 
We bave not space, else we should publish the whole. Watch for our next 
paper. aber 

J. B. Litty, Louisville.—Thanks for ‘out eontribution. We reluctantly defer 


its examination until next week. r analysis on the game between 
Messrs. Morphy and Paulsen will relia duc consideration. ~_— 


C. F. and W. W. Jonyson, Owego. —Boili neat contributions; the “ 
Errant’’ and ‘‘ Neniois’’ will appear.in due time. Accept our 
thanks. Address Mr. Strong, 98, instedd of 102 Nassau street. ; 


E. E., St. John, N. B.—We acknowledgé your correct solution of 102, | 


J. Wattwork and E. 8. Piatr, Toledo.—We deemed it almost impossible to 
comply with our last offer, from so numerous calls of the like eha J. 
We trust that their publication will answer as well. It regularly « ‘ 
forward a list of your officers. ’ r: 


W. W. K., St. Lonis.—We hope that our assortment of problems has safely 
reached you. Our censure of your first concoction will be of the ‘gentlest 
kind.” 1t is highly creditable to your skill, and in due season will emerge 
from our portfolio, to be thrown into—a diagram. No. 4 will not answer; 
solvable iu four moves, as foll ws : * 2 

Wuirs. 


BLACK, 


1BwoQRs K moves 
2RtoQB , ah 
BROQBS5 gq“ 
3 4 B wates. 
No, 5, “ Cow and Craft,’’ is a really pretty combination. Keep on, mon 
ami; with such first attempts you must succeed in the higher branches 
tha: line. Of course this last will meet with the fate of the first one, Ni 


2 and 3 hay@ not reached us. We sa they were intended for 
channel; sa¢h is our inference from the others being. numbered, 
' of 108 correct: 


H. R. Hapicx, Boonville,—We were compelled to adopt this measure ongnep 


in our last. 0 
J. H. M--We acknowle¢ge your pretty compliment, That sui-mate is ar 
exceedingly neat composition, « Will ublished as early as 
Want of space forbi is us to anawer questions contained in your . Ib 
vur next. Nos. 4an4 5 as well, 7+ i 5 197 
Ankaysas.—Our distant friend, look ! : “4 
Tyro —Have we transrreased so coorwousty that our friend keeps sileut? 
Come, tet us know ! ie ; 
E. A. B, Charlestou.—The compliment is uot undeserved for we 
in other respec’s. All three duly received. In your ins 
Black’s defence is incorreet. If Q w R captures any of the pie 
move, mafe fullows on the nex: Du ciurage, and you 
stamina that you possess. C'est juste, il n'y et @ pas de plas noble, 


H. L. H:—Solution of 103 wrong. Black, Qutskes P; the inane 
pic of it, neither Kt ae on tue sauce. np agg 
i of your i ti , : me 
solu ion of your p our question fa not ally cl Madoestoct 


C. J. J , College St. dames, Mi —We owe yeu an apolozy oy. 
batioa was inadvertently overloukel. solvable in three ) 













at 


Warre = 45 3. if 3 
1°R tks Kt (ch) Keike Kee Shes 
; R (ch) KteK3 pt ph a rd at 
Kt to Q B7 mate, hi bt tS es 
Accept our thauks for the other, which we ri ee 





J. A. P., Salem —Sincerely obliged for your own on of 104, 
has happened concerning Mr. Brown’s lems, 1 
have depended too mach upon his analytical : 
yroductions might contain, bus we find t it cannot be 
We shall be under the necessity of “rapping him 
for his transgressions. Apropns, we always weleome 
not send us contributions; therefore you are the one to be 
have not heard from you ‘or a short eternity. If we have not written 
‘certain matters,’’ it is because we are pressed with bisiness and a host 
correspondence. All in time, Y 

MonuMeNTAL —The Baltimore Chess Club meets daily at the Library, Atheneum 
Building. Secretary, Amb. A. White, Esq. a es. Kaw 

Bisnor, Little Falls.—They were published in last week’s isaue, 


vrei} 





PROBLEM CVL—By “Anxansis.” White to play and 
five moves. riok 


BLAY®. 


Y Gy; 
Wh, G 


% "Wy 
Yi 





Wy 
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: ak rer . a8 Jd ‘ 7 
Gann CVI. —(Svmo Gastorr).—Lively skirmish lately played between “ An- 
xasaus’” and an ammgfur of pacienlin Fagg ; te a, 
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WHITE. BLACK. ¥ Eas” 
Arkansas. Amateur. > 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 Bee ; 
2PtoKB4 P tks P 13 BtoKR6 , 
3 K Kt to BS P to K Kt4 14 ' KtoQ ~ 
4K BtoQB4 P to K Kt5 15 Kt to P tke Kt fy 
us? KOOKRS 17 Gites B (ob) eas. 
6 
TPtoQ4 Qto K Kt4 18 QB tks (ch) re KBS 
8 QKttoB3 P to Q3 19 “a (eh) to Ss 
9 QKt to Qs QBtoKKtS5 2 BtoQKtS(ch) KtQ2 ~~ 
10 QtoQKt3 QKttoRS 21 Q tks Ki 
11 QB tks P Qto K Kt 3 
J. A. P.’8 SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 
WHITE. 
1 EB to Q B38 (ch) 
2 QtoK 5 ( ) 
3 R to QB 8 dise. (ch) 
4 BR tks R (ch 
5 RtoK BT (ch 
6 BteKRT 
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HON. JAMES L. ORR, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Cot. Orr has been for many years a leading politician in South 
Carolina, and although identified with the “ fire-eating State,” 
he has ever maintained a national position, and is one of the 
most gentlemanly and reliable men in the House. While the 
exciting contest for Speaker, which resulted in the election of 
Mr. Banks, was going on, Mr. Orr was the prominent candidate 
of the democratic party, and nothing but the most extraordinary 
circumstances kept him from being elected. Like most southern 
— men, he is a good speaker, and secures the elosest attention 

all within the sound of his voice. Col. Orr is now. in the 
prime of life, and of good personal appearance. It is probable 
that he will preside over what may be termed a stormy session. 













BON. J. L. ORR, OF 8. C., SPEAKER OF THR HOUSE OF REPRE*EN- 
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THE GRAND LODGE ROOM OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, DURING THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 8T. JOHN’S LODGE NO. 1. 


The “ Kansas Snarl” is well calculated to awaken the bitterest 
passions and call forth sectional hostility. Upon Col. Orr will 
rest a fearful responsibility. Wedo not believe he will fail to 
meet the requirements of his place with firmness, and judging 
from his antecedents, he will be an impartial presiding officer. 








M. W. WM. H. MILNOR, P.G.M., 32D, NEW YORK. 


Tus Brother, distinguished not only for his amiability of cha- 
racter but Masonic attainments, was born in Philadelphia, 
April 25th, 1807, and was the oldest son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Milnor, and removed with his father to New York at about 
nine years of age. He graduated at Columbia College, and was 
subsequently a pupil with Dr. Alexander H. Stevens, with 
whom he studied medicine at the Medical College in Barclay 
street, and practised as a physician in Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Va., and New York. He was initiated into Masonry in 1846, in 
the Lodge of Strict Observance No. 94, but subsequently with- 
drew from that lodge to resuscitate Holland Lodge No. 8, of 
which in 1849 he was Master. In June of the latter year he 
was elected D. G. Master of the Grand Lodge of this State, and 
the June following, 1850, was elected Grand Master, to which 
office he was unanimously re-elected in 1851, but from illness in 
his family, which required change of climate, was compelled to 
decline the honor. He had the good fortune in December, 1850, 
during his G. Mastership, to be the medium of welcoming the 
St. John’s Grand Lodge into the great Fraternity of the State, 
and presided on the occasion of the Union at Metropolitan Hall. 
Since his return to New York he has been an active member of 
the Fraternity, and from a host of others was selected to be the 
orator on the occasion of the Centennial of St. John’s Lodge 
No. 1, the first anniversary of the kind ever held in the State of 
New York. 








M. COMONFORT, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF MEXICO. 


Wuen General Santa Anna left Mexico under the escort of 
American soldiers, the head of the government was invested in 
different persons for temporary purposes, until Comonfort was 
elected President under the ‘‘ New Constitution,’’ and took his 
seat the 5th of February, 1856. From his first acts much was 
expected. He, however, raised the church in opposition to him 
by selling ecclesiastical property, and probably his subsequent 
difficulties have grown out of this ‘‘sacralidge.’’ It is supposed 
that on every arrival from Mexico, the news will come that he 
has been deposed. ‘The Mexicans are incapable of self-govern- 
ment, and the whole country is fast becoming the centre of 
anarchy and bloodshed. It is probable that unless it is taken 
possession of by some outside nation, that it will soon degenerate 
into a barbarism even worse than when Cortez discovered it. The 
intelligent members of the Mexican Congress seem to feel this, 
and are willing to give up the experiment of letting the people 



















SEE PAGE 48, 


govern themselves, voting in favor of investing the executive with 
despotic power. The rich on the haciendas and in towns and 
villages, who have heretofore been too willing to give aid and 
countenance to revolutionary leaders, have now fully learned 
that their generosity is a protection to them from the excesses 
of unprincipled men. They have abundant proof in their pil- 
laged houseg and lands, in their money stolen, in their credits 
destroyed, and in the ruin of their business, that it is fully time 
to discourage the principle of revolution. They are forced to 
be friends of the existing government. Ruin has rarely fallen 
on those who have not by direct or indirect means promoted 
revolutions ; and they must now be fully convinced that all 
hopes of recovering their losses rests with the success of a per- 
manent government. 

It is believed, however, by those,who profess to be acquainted 
with the affairs of the country, that Comonfort is not the 
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borne its fruits. Not asingle one of those revo- 


lutionary chiefs who now threaten him but has 
been three or four times in his power. They have 
been emboldened by impunity; they have ex- 
hausted the resources of the government by per- 
petual agitation, and they are now almost in a 
condition to dictate their own terms. The press 
will keep you advised of the audacious robberies 
and spoliations perpetrated by these men. It is 
no longer a political struggle, but an organized 
system of brigandage and plunder. Property and 
individual security are alike in danger; and 
this is the result of Comonfort’s misjudged cle- 
mency. 

‘*M. Comonfort is a kind-hearted and amiable 
man in private life, but these qualities are worse 
than useless in a government which should em- 
ploy every possible means for the regeneration of 
a Hecnpeniend people. He lacks sternness and 
energy, and is wholly unfitted for a position which 
demands of him a display of untiring rigor and 
determination. Even his newly awakened seve- 
rity is limited to the exile of twenty-three pri- 
oners, who have been thrice guilty of plots and 
conspiracies. Nor does any one believe that this 
rigor will be of long duration. The real severity 
displayed by Alatrista, on the occasion of the late 
outbreak at Puebla, has been tacitly, if not open- 
ly, disapproved by the government. In short, 
the weakness of the administration is palpable in 
every movement and action. Not only does its 
pale and timid policy encourage the malcontents, 
but it destroys the confidence of the capitalists, 
and this aggravates the danger of the position.’ 





Tue foundation of the largest cotton factory in 
the world has just been laid in Russia, on the 
island of Cronholm, in the River Narova, be- 
tween its two cataracts. It is in form of a grand 
square, and will possess 1475 windows, 20,000 
gas-burners, and will occupy 3,000 workmen. 








LEONIE; 
oR, 
THE GAMESTER’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


THE sacristan, whose duty it was to close the doors of the cathedral 
every evening, on going nis rounds to see that all was safe, and that 


























LEONIE]LISTENING TO THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN} HER FATHER! 
AND THE ITALIAN. 


no one was likely to be locked up in it, found Eugene leaning 
against the iron gate of the Lady Chapel. His head, in falling, had 
struck the corner of a stone step, and he was still so dizzy and con- 
fused that he could scarcely remember what had happened. The 
compassionate sacristan fetched a chair, and some water for him to 
drink. As recollection returned to him, such an expression of an- 
guish and despair passed over his features, that the old man, who 
had so charitably assisted him, was quite alarmed. At last he was 
so far himself again as to allow him to help him to leave the church, 
and to enter his house close by. There the sacristan confided him 
to the care of his wife, whilst he went to fetch a cab. 

Eugene, who had succeeded in putting a restraint on his feelings, 
gave some confused account of his state, while the old woman made 
out for herself, filling up the gaps and suggesting ideas, so that, at 
last, she Pe ming understood that it was a cruel accident which had 
happened to the good, hardsome young gentleman, whose foot had 
slipped as he went into the chapel to offer up his devotions. Not- 
withstanding her kindness Eugene was very glad when her husband 
returned with the cab. Mer volubility was too much for him in his 
present state; he longed to be at home, to be alone with his own 
thoughts. Surely something might be done to avert the crnel deter- 
mination of his uncle to separate him from Leonie. 

After thanking the kind sacristan and his wife, and slipping into 
the hand of the latter a testimony of his gratitude, which made the 
old lady drop one of her best curtsies, whilst her eyes sparkled 
almost as brightly as the gold ear-rings, trembling in the Kgne of 
the candle burning on the table, Eugene got into the cab,"and was 
driven home. He did not sleep much that night, but spent it in 
thinking of all Leonie had told him, and resolved to see his unele 
in the morning—to offer him all the help he could. He was a 
to think that his uncle should separate them for such reasons, when 
the ney oe plan seemed to him to be their immediate union, so as 
to give Eugene the power of dis of Leonie's fortune. 

Impatient to have an interview with his uncle, Kugene rose early. 
He had scarcely rung the bell to have his almost untouched coffee 





M. COMONFORT, PRESIDENT OF THE MFXICAN REPUBLIC. 


removed, when his servant entered, ushering in a lady. Eugene 
advanced eagerly towards her, as, lifting her veil, she disclosed to 
him the features of his aunt, but so pale, so disturbed, so full of 
anguish, that he felt a sudden compression of his heart. His hope 
of succeeding with lis uncle died away within him as he gazed on 
her eyes, swollen with weeping, and her cheeks seared with tears. 
Her appearance, too, in his lodgings at such an unusual hour boded 
no > 

fi Oh, my dear, dearaunt! what new misfortune has happened to 
bring you out so early?” said Eugene. “Where is Leonie?” A 
mortal anguish choked his further utterance, as if the name of her 
he so fondly loved gave a sharp pang to his heart. 7 

‘* Leonie did not come back to the house, my son,” said the poor 
mother, whom Eugene now led to the arm-chair out of which he had 
risen to receive her, “‘ neither did her father. Oh! it has beena 
terrible night to us all. Leonie passed it in the convent. I do not 
know where your uncle passed it, but he did not return to the Quai 
d’Orsay. It was the coachman who told Frangoise that he had 
driven from Notre Dame to the convent, andthat your uncle came 
out of it without Leonie, and told him to drive home, that he was 
going to see a friend.” 

“In the convent already!” exclaimed Eugene. ‘Oh! my 
Leonie! Oh! my dear, dear aunt! Does her mean to sepa- 
rate us for ever? But it cannot, must not be! at convent has 
he putherin? Oh! I will see her—I will go to her now.” 

“My dear Eugene, do nothing rashly, I entreat of you. Do not 
further incense your uncle. I cannot think why heis so angry 
with you; he goes into a violent fury when he hears your name. 
You must not let him see you.” : 

“Oh, but I must see him, dear aunt—I am going to see him now. 
I mean to tell him that I am quite willing to give him prom ager ne 
that the moment Leonie and I are married I will give him the whole 
of her fortune, which will then be mine. Surely these terms will 
be better than any he can get from a money-lender. He will only 
be too glad to accept them.” 

“Ah, my child,” replied his nt, shaking her head, ‘I do not 
know what has come to your uncl e seems exactly like one pos- 
sessed. He will not listen to anything you say. I fear too much 
that he will never consent to your marrying Leonie on any terms.” 

«But why, dear aunt? how do you know? what makes you think 
so? Surely your fears magnify the evil, which is already great 
enough, Heaven knows !”’ : : 

‘1 know it too well, from what he said last night,” replied his 
aunt. “ When he came in and found Leonie was gone, his f 
knew no bounds. He reproached me cruelly; and, when I woul 
not tell him where Leonie was ae he——” and the unhappy mo- 
ther covered her face with her ands, and burst into fresh tears. 

«Oh, dear, dear aunt !” cried Eugene, flinging himself on his knees 
beside her, ‘‘ say he did not strike you—you, wife !” 

A fresh burst of agony was her only reply. Eugene struck his 
forehead as he uttered an exclamation of horror and indignation ; 
then puttin his arms round his aunt’s waist, he drew her towards 
him till her head lay on his shoulder, where she still wept as if her 
heart would break, Sages vainly trying to soothe her. 

At last she became a little more composed, and then said to him, 
“I know, dear Eugene, that he is more inveterate against you now 
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e, Eugene, he will never 
the knowledge you have of the way in he 
tampered wii ro property—the disgraceful abuse 
is power as your 
“It is not that which is mest to be condemned in 
oe egg dear ag .° would —_ dread - 
nowing that so much as the climax of infamy 
which he has arrived.” 
“Oh, merciful Heaven! Eugene, what do 
mean? Can he have done worse than that? 


“Do not know?” said aes Pp his 
aunt still closer to his heart. “Has he not you 


Eugere, speak !’’ 

ugene saw too late that his uncle had hid his 
greatest crime from his wife. In vain he tried to 
elude giving her an answer, which she implored with 
tears and cries of earnest entreaty. 


When the fatal word, “ forger,’’ 
lips, his aunt’s agony burst forth into a 
despair and horror. She started from her seat, and 
clasping her hands raised to Heaven, she called 
her husband, in terms of the most h 
anguish, 

‘‘Oh, Henry! Henry!” she exclaimed. ‘ My hus- 
band! my loved one! ' My first—my last! is it pos- 
sible? It is false, it is false !”’ she suddenly cried out. 
‘* Henry never could commit such a crime—he may 
be stern and cruel, but he is the soul of honor. You 
belie him! He has taken Leonie from 
hate him! you belie him!” and she 
violently away, who again strove to put his arms 
round her. She struggled for some time, 
violently all the while in strong hysterics, and then 
fell into his arms in a dead faint. 

Eugene rang the bell, to which he was fortunately 
wD , When he and his: servant had succeeded 
laying her on the sofa, he the latter in 
haste, first for the wife of the concierge of the 
in which he had his rooms, and next for 
aunt's maid. She soon arrived, and by, their joint’ efforts 
de Penthievre was so far recovered as to.be to réturn 
cab; but a stupor seemed to have seized her, for she nei! 
nor gave utterance to a sound of any sort. Eugene car 
self up to her own room; he did not care if his. uncle 
house; he meant to see him, and after what he had heard 
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his best chance of being able to speak to him was him un- 
awares. But his uncle was not there, nor did he-return all that day, 
which Eugene spent there watching by his aunt’s pillow, on wi 


she lay in the same state of insensibility. 
It was whilst in her room that Eugene learnt-from 
it was that his uncle had followed so closely on | 
Whilst he was making vain inquiries of every one 
had gone, the groom came in and said‘ he had 
Francoise near Notre Dame, with a lady in a 
whom he thought was Mademoiselle Leonie. 
ordered out the carriage, and arriving in violent 
dral, entered it, and caught sight of her where sh 
between the pillars to the ight. As soon as she 
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run round the aisle to give them notice, but he ran after her, over- 
took and flung her on one side, and so came upon Leonie and her 
cousin in that unexpected manner. That when he had put Leonie 
in the carriage, he entered it with her, and ordered the coachman to 


drive to the Convent of the Annonciades in the ' 
He then sent back the carriage and did not return 


Hl 


nor was he now returned. 
Eugene waited for him in vain. Towards night his aunt seemed to 4 

awake from her stupor, but it was only to give vent to the wild 

of delirium. Eugene could not leave in that state, for she said » 

hen that it was impossible to allow any one in the room with her 

iy gaan ae pet ee icin seen Sa a 

‘amily physician spent the night 

to alleviate with all the means at his disposal » regina iorer aaa ¥ 

seemed to consume her. Towards morning she seemed a little * 

quieter, and the doctor, drawing Eugene aside, told him that as % 

soon as it was possible to present one’s self at the convent, Leonie 

had better be fetched; he did not know how haven her mother 

— sink when the fever left her.. Eugene been obliged to 

make some half-confidences to the doctor, to account for Leonie’s 


absence and his aunt’s sudden illness; and it was the k 
that mental grief was the cause of it which made him fear , 
sequences for her. “ 
«But you had better to the convent yourself, my dear sir,” ig 
said Eugene to the phyeten ; “IT shall not be admi whereas oe 
you, as their doctor, will have no difficulty, and 5 
will not be allowed to come out on my representations. Besides, 
you could so much better explain to the superior my poor aunt’s 
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condition, and the necessity for her daughter's presence.” 

“No, my young Eeeee, you must go-yourself,” said the doctor. se 
‘* Ask some lady among your friends to accompany you. [really do if 
not like to leave my patient for a moment; you cannot be dg en | 4 
long. I will write a certificate of her mother’s state, and if your > 
uncle comes in during your absence, I will tell him you have some- ; 
thing of importance to communicate to him.” i. 

So Eugene went off for Leonie, his heart with the BS 
of recovering her, and the dread of not being able to prevail on th : 
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should’ go directly, and 
ecrttgeaieh that lady 
‘also-said she would accompan 
to hi ~ Eugene owas sent on before-to te! 
the of his mission, and also, if his aunt had re- 
‘consciousness, to prepare hcr fer Leonie’s coming. 
»sence his uncle had returned to the house, and 


but 





ust as he reached the landing on which his aunt’s room 


owas situated. M. de Penthievre was furious at the sight of a nephew 
for whom he seemed to entertain a mortal hstred. 


e gave utter- 
ance to a volley of execrations, and drowned all Eugene tried to say 
to him in’ commands to leave the house. , } 
saw that it was not the moment to try and bring his uncle 
to listen to reasonof any sort, or any proposal, and not wishing to 
; him any further, as well as for his aunt’s sake, who must 
hear the noise so close to her room, he obliged him, and left the 
He lingered a long time inthe street, expecting every 
minute to see the carriage which*bore Leonie to her mother, but in 
wain; so he went to the house of the friend with whom he had been 
to the convent, and there he learned that Leonie had stopped the 
carriage at the end of the Pont dela Concorde, and getting out, 
ed as far as'the wall of the garden, and entered by the small 
door, of which ‘she: still had the key, and was now with her 


er. 
It was well that she had entered in that manner. Her father had 
ed Bagéne to the door of the house, to make certain he had 
left. it, and had Leonie come that way she would infallibly have 
him, and a scene would have ensued which it was well to avoid, 
She reached her mother’s room in safety, and soon after heard that 
her father had again left the house, without even seeking to see his 
, although he knew she was very ill; not even suspecting that 
Leonie was anywhere else but in the convent where he had placed 
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” The fever which had seized Madame de Penthievre abated; and 
when she recovered her consciousness she seemed so ag a to find 
her daughter beside her, and became,so quiet, that the dector began 
to be quite hopeful about her, though she still remained very weak, 
and seemingly exhausted. : 

Whilst Leonie watched beside her mother, Eugene was -making 
desperate attempts to obtain an interview with his uncle. When he 
found this was impossible he wrote to him, but his letters were re- 
turned to him unopened. His uncle would not listen to any com- 
munication from him, and Eugene was in despair at the failure of all 
his efforts to get him to listen to his plan, which he felt sure he 
would enter into as soon as he saw the greater advantages it offered 
tohim. But Eugene did not know that what his aunt had told him 
was perfectly true. His uncle hated Eugene still more, because 
after his interview with Leonie in the cathedral he felt he was aware 
of the whole extent of his crime. 

Two days passed in fruitless endeavors onthe part of Eugene to 
see his uncle or to speak to Leonie. Though he returned several 
times to the hotel on the Quai d’Orsay, he never could obtain 
admittance. His uncle’s orders had been so strict that the servants 
dared not disobey them. At last he succeeded in seeing Francoise 
at the porter's room. just as she was coming out. ‘She had a letter 
for him from Leonie, begging him to try and make some arrange- 
ment to come and see his aunt, she was so very ill, and Leonie 
wanted to consult with him what was best to be done. Though her 
father had been in the house twice since he had expelled Eugene 
from it, she had not seen him—he had never entered his wife’s 
apartment. rs L 

“ Do not stay here, for Heaven’s sake, Monsieur Eugene!” said 
Francoise. ‘‘ Suppose monsieur should return just now, we should 
be ail lost!” 

«‘Then come in half an hour to my rooms,” said Eugene; “ see 

Leonie first, and tell her whatever you two will arrange I will do.” 
t It was about ten o’clock that same evening. It was sultry, and 
yery dark, as if heavy thunder clouds overcanopied the earth. 
Frangoise had gone to tell Eugene that as his uncle had been in 
during the course of the evening, and was gone out again, they 
thought it was not likely he would return that night. It was so 
dark, too, that they thought it might be as well to execute the plan 
for his entrance into the house that night, instead of putting it off 
till the next. : 

Leonie sat beside her mother’s bed, her heart throbbing with 
anxiety. Her mother was much weaker that evening, and her 
erethine was scarcely perceptible; whilst Leonie’s heart beat so 
fast and so loud, that its pulsations were distinctly audible in the 
deathlike stillness of the dark, sultry night. She was quite alone 
with her mother, who, in her present state, might almost have been 
counted as dead, so perfectly unconscious did she appear to be of 
anything passing around her. For the first time since her illness 
the doctor had gone home for a few hours; he was to return before 
midnight; and Francoise was still absent on her errand to Eugene. 
Leonie listened attentively to every sound that came to her ears. 
Long, low peals of thunder mingled with the faint hollow murmur 
of the noise and tumult of the swarming city around her, which at 
that distance from the street resembled more the hum one hears 
who listens on a warm summer night beside a beehive, as if its 
wakeful inmates were still industriously finishing up the work of the 
day, or preparing for that of the next. 

Suddenly Leonie heard a noise as of a door opening, then quick 
footsteps; could it be Eugene? She hurried to the door and 
listened. Her heart sank within her with dismay and terror, for 
she recognised the steps. They were not those of Eugene, and 
before she could regain her place by her mother’s bed the door was 
violently opened, and her father rushed into the room. 

He stopped mute with surprise to see Leonie there, whom he had 
left in the convent, then advancing sternly towards her, he seized her 
by the shoulder. 

** What brought you here?” he said. ‘‘ How dare you leave the 
convent where I had placed you ?” 

«* My mother was very ill and dying,” said Leonie, who, though 
terrified lest Eugene should come in, was still undaunted. ‘Surely, 
my father, you would not have had me know it and not obey the 
mewsage which summoned me to her bedside.”’ 

*«})l, ill, dying !”’ sneered her father; ‘‘a well-acted comedy to 
try and defeat my schemes! But come, I won’t quarrel with your 
being here, since it saves me the trouble of going to fetch you at 
the convent. Prepare instantly to fly with me.” 

“Fly! oh, where ?” isked Leonie. 

“You will know as soon as I know myself,” he replied. ‘ At pre- 
sent I know nothing except that flight, immediate flight, is impera- 
tive to save me from arrest. Curses on him! he told me that bill 
was safe for another fortnight, and I might have retrieved my for- 
tune in that time. Come, lose no time, quick, your cloak, your 
bonnet—they are close on my track, I tell you! Ifit had not been 
for this delay, I should have been ere now far from the house.” 

“Oh! my father—who are on your track ?’’ exclaimed Leonie; 
**tel) me, what do you dread? Must I go with you ?—must I leave 
my mother here to die alone ?’’ 

“Die! she won’t die!’’ replied her father. ‘‘ But I shall die in a 

rison if we have any more of this. I have no time to lose. 

adame,” he said, addressing his wife, who roused by the noise he 
made, now sat up in her bed fo 
your keys? I want your jewels and whatever money you have in 
the house. Jt is for that 1 came here, or 1 should not have broken 
on your solitude, which I have hitherto respected, I promise you,” 
he added, with another sneer. 

Though she had raised herself up in her bed, nerved with the 
energy of terror that the excited and furious state of her husband 
inspir.d herwith, her fear was so great that she could not answer 
his imperious demand for her keys. Impatient at her silence he 
shook her by the arm, till Leonie screamed in horror. 

“Oh, father, father, here are the ktys!’’ said Leonie, seizing 
them where they lay on the dressing-table in the next room. ‘ Qh, 
you will kill my poor mother!” 

He snatched the keys from her hand, and entering the dressing- 
room, opened with them a drawer in his wife's escritoire. He 
quickly pulled out her jewel-cases, filled his pockets with their con- 
tents, took some money which he found there, stuffing it into his 
waistcoat pocket, and returning to the bed-room, where Leonie 
leant over her mother, he said, ‘* Are you ready ?” 

“Qh! father,” replied the terrified girl, ‘have merey! leave me 


oking wildly around her, ‘‘ where are } 
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Eugene when I am g 
you free to do so? jE 
of your fortune.” 

“Oh, Eugene! 
me! save me!” and 1 
come in whilst her 
frantic accents of despair. : 

“By Heavens! this is too much !” said, her father, snatching her 
up in his arms a ng her out. . : 3 

‘Oh, put me down, father!” exclaimed Leonie. ‘I will go with 
you, if you will but let me walk.” 

Replacin et er ery be seized her by the hand, and de- 
counting Be stairs crossed the drawing-room quickly, and going 
out into the garden, Soruyesies with her into the street, his steps 
quickened by the noise of confused voices. in the court, as if his 
servants were disputing the entrance of the police, =o 

Five minutes after he had left it the police were in his wife’s 
room. The confusion in if and the adjoining dressing-room, the 
open and ransacked drawers, ail told its own tale; and just as they 
had left it and had gone down stairs to begin a hot pursuit of the 
fugitive, Eugene entered it from the garden, breathless, to find it 
quite deserted—Leonie gone, his aunt left all alone, and lying dead 
upon her pillow! 











sides,” ; ' rith me I remain master 






gene!” screamed the distracted girl, “save 
who but just now ded lest he should 
was there, now called upon him with the 




















CHAPTER V. 


M. pz PENTHIEVRE continued to drag L2onie alone. Terrified with 
what she had seen and heard—terrified with the thoughts of all that 
might be before her—her heart wr with fe ly yy devi to think 


of her perhaps even ther. left all alone, 

and cig it at every step-shé was een he fk Kugene. 

sag He lt to be now her 0 ¥ prote she could soeroely sup- 
ercelf. 
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‘he streets through which her father hutried ‘her were quite un- 
familiar to her. At first it was so dark she could distinguish no- 
thing, but soon her hes began. to perceive how narrow they were— 
how tall, how dilapidated the houses on each side. Occasionally a 
sharp gleam of lightning revealed their entire form, and theft again 
all was dark ; but she had seen enough to know that she was now 
traversing these streets for the first fime in her life. “Every time it 
lightened an imprecation escaped her father’s lips, especially if at 
that moment he saw that they were not alone in the streets. ese 
were very unfrequented, or else the coming storm, or the lateness of 
the hour (eleven o'clock was now striking from some neighbering 
church), had caused the inhabitants of those black houses to retire 
into them for the night. 

At last they came upon what she knew asa boulevard. Though 
her father had not spoken a word to her since he had dragged her 
from the house, his impatient hand had more than once admonished 
her to quicken her steps. By degrees she regained courage; she 
knew her father’s life perhaps depended upon his not being over- 
taken, and as she felt herself now completely taken away from him 
on whom she would now alone depend for help, she braced herself 
to ‘meet whatever should come next. Her tread became firmer, and 
as they crossed the boulevard and cleared the faubourg, she walked 
beside her father with a step as swift and more unfaltering than his 
own. 

It was well that Leonie had been able to recover the resources of 
her mind, scattered as they had been by the fearful event of the 
evening. As they left the houses behind them and emerged into the 
country large drops of rain began to fall heavily. The storm which 
had been threatening all the evening had given token of its nearer 
approach by louder and more frequent peals of thunder, which, even 
as they passed them, had shaken the old black houses in the narrow 
streets. Now it pealed louder and louder, and before they had pro- 
ceeded a couple of miles beyond the faubourg the rain descended in 
torrents. The wind rose and seemed determined to oppose the 
onward flight of the fugitives. The lightning blinded Leonie, who, 
after vain efforts to keep up with her father, sank quite exhausted at 
the foot of atree. Nothing however seemed to move him from his 
purpose; he took her up in his arms and carried her forwards for 
about another quarter of a mile, occasionally resting to recover his 
breath which the wind, in its violence, took away from him. 

At last they came to a small wood, at the corner of which stood a 
post-chaise and two horses. Into this her father lifted Leonie, and, 

etting in himself, they drove off rapidly in the same direction which 
they had been following. It was impossible for Leonie to tell where 
she was. It was very dark outside, and though the fury of the storm 
was passed, the rain and the wind still continued, and occasional 
lightning showed her only the same succession of trees, roads and 
open fields, 

Shrinking back in the carriage, Leonie endeavored to recollect all 
that had passed. Though drenched with the rain and shivering with 
cold, no word of complaint escaped her lips. Soon she perceived 
glimmering lights in the distance, and shortly afterwards she saw 
they were approaching a town. This, however, they did not enter; 
but skirting round it, stopped before a large building, which Leonie 
soon recognized as the stationof a railway. Her father, getting out, 
paid the driver liberally, and taking Leonie by the hand they both 
entered the door, which, after some delay, was now opened to them. 
The sleepy individual who ushered them in did not seem to notice 
the storm beaten state of the travellers, but showed them at once into 
a waiting-room, where the fire being stirred blazed up, diffusing a 
warmth very comfortable to both. Here her father assisted Leonie in 
re-arranging her dress, drying her cloak, and putting up her hair 
under her bonnet, so that by the time the night porter, aroused from 
his chair by the fire in the station-room, came to tell them that the 
train which had just arrived was from Paris, her toilette was so re- 
arranged that no one could have guessed from its appearance that 
she had walked some miles that night, and had been drenched in a 
thunderstorm. 

M. de Penthievre showed his passport and papers when required, 
and all being in due form, they got into the train, which again rushed 
forward into the dark night, Ad behind it a long train of white 
steam cloud. On they rushed all night, occasional.y stopping. 
Leonie supposed it was the mail train, as they seemed to take up 
leathern bags closed with large padlocks, and only now and then a 
stray passenger. 

1 ae remained alone in their carriage all night, a soiitude her 
father employed in putting up into small packets the jewels which 
he drew out of his pockets, and then depositing them more securely 
in the breast-pocket of the under-coat which he wore. Leonie could 
not help fancying that everything had been prepared for their flight, 
for, besides the postchaise waiting for them at the corner of the 
wood, two trunks had been brought from it, and taken inside the 
waiting-room, and were now in the luggage van attached to their 
train. 

When morning broke they still flew onwards; and Leonie saw by 
the change in tbe face of the country, which she did not in the least 
recognise, that they must be many a long mile from Paris. 

Now they seemed to be traversing a forest or a thick wood; now 
the train flew along a low line of rail through a wide, flat, open 
country, extending as far as the eye could reach. Now they left en 
each side of them large towns; some with the lofty spires or the 
heavy square towers of a cathedral rising above the houses, or fenced 
in with ancient fortifications, in whose deep green moats waved acres 
of the white acacia, whose snowy blossoms shed far round a perfume 
as penetrating and as delicate as that of the orange flower. 

They could not be travelling north, for now large tracts of vineyards, 
beautifully dressed, and in full leaf, were to be seen on every side, 
and soon to the left appeared, in the far distance, what Leonie 
thought must be a range of mountains covered with snow. When- 
eyer they approached a station her father not only made her pull 
down her thick veil, but also draw down the window blinds, so that 
she had not a chance of reading the name of the station when they 
drew near it. She did not care to ask him ; indeed, after his unfcel- 
ing conduct to ver dying mother, he inspired her with an invincible 
repugnance; she even shuddered whenev¥ér he spoke to her, which, 
however, was only rarely. Once a traveller got in beside them. Her 
father was golem, or pretended to be, and lay back with his travelling 
cap pulled over his face, 















As Leonie did not raise her veil the stranger made ne attempt to 


eagerly from th 
ef, and’ drawing back 
ae town, over which ed a r c 
tali factory chimneys were to be seen ev ere, thicker than the 
spires of the churches. Then it flashed upon her mindthat this was 
Lyons. Yes, their course had been southward ; where-—wheré would 
it en { r j ; Ppa sheLs ] 

Leonie was not long kept insuspense. The train sto gad ber 
father getting out helped her to descend. He then hurried her 
across to the refreshment-room, where hé made her lie down on a 
sofa, and brought her some tea, which she was glad to drink to 
moisten her parched throat: At the end of about half an hour ber 
father again rose, and stepping into a train which had just drawn up, 
they continued their flight stillsouthwards, for they left Lyons behind 
them, and the sun was still on the same side of the window as:when 
they arrived. ; ds 

Leonie could not understand why the train by which they had 
arrived had been allowed to go on its way without them. She of 
served that the train they were now in went faster, and did not std 
so frequently. It must be the express train; if so it must havo] 
Paris early that morning. Wasit net rash of her father to have run 
such a risk ?—perhaps even now those in pursuit of him were travel- 
ling by this same train. Did her father think by the’ very boldness 
of this plan to defeat his pursuers, who, thinking him in the train 
which had brought them, now rushed after it, unconscious that, he 
was so near? . 

It was about noon when they arrived at Lyons—it was about one 
when they started again; and still their course was southward. Her 
heart smote her; they were going to Marseilles; her father would 
embark there, and go on to Italy. Oh, what a distance between her 
and her mother !—if she were still alive—between her and Eugene! 
Would it be possible for him ever to see her again? She knew that 
even now he was seeking her everywhere, and that thought sup- 
_— her sinking heart, for she knew now that she could no longer 

rust in her father’s love. This was indeed worse than the convent, 
for there she was safe from harm; but now her thoughts were too 
horrible to bear, and again she looked at the country flying from 
their train on both sides, seeking to divert her thoughts from preying 
upon themselves. 

it might have been half-past nine or ten that night, when the 
train again stopping, M. de Penthevievre got out of the carriage, 
and, taking Leonie by the hand, left the station, and went with her 
into the town, which was close to it. Going to an inn, he inquired 
if a post-chaise and horses were ready to take them on. These came 
round so soon that Leonie again fancied they must have been wait- 
ing for them, for she had scarcely time to drink the coffee whieh her 
father insisted on her taking, when the chaise was announced, and 
they were again flying along the road. Leonie could not make out 
where she was going, and waited impatiently for daybreak, to see, 
if possible, in what direction they were now travelling. 

hen the sun rose, in all the splendor of a May morning, far to 
the left, she knew that they were still travelling southward. All at 
once she raised her eyes as they were descending)a hill, and there 
before her was the sea, the brilliant sea, reflecting back the bright 
rays of the sun, now shining full upon it—yes, there was no doubt of 
it, it was the Mediterranean! and there below them lay Marseilles, 
with its forests of masts bristling on its sea front, and fencing it in 
like a gigantic hedge. In another half hour they were entering it, 
and soon afterwards they alighted before an hotel. Her father aske 
for a bed-room, and recommending Leonie to go to bed and get some 
sleep, as she had still a long journey before her, he left her at the 
door of her room and went out into the town. 

It was quite noon before her father came to fetch Leonie for break- 
fast, which was served in a sitting-room belonging to the apartments 
they occupied. He then told her that they should not go any further. 
On going down to the steam-packet office to engage places on board 
one of the steamers, he had met a friend whom he had kno.n in 
Paris, and he thought after what he had said to him that he would 
remain there, or at any rate for the present. 

‘** But my father,” said Leonie, terrified, ‘if he knows you, will 
he not” and she stopped, not knowing how to proceed. Fear 
lest her father should be overtaken and arrested as a forger, made 
her tremble, and feel anxious to continue a flight which she had but 
a short time ago looked on with so much dread. Her father saw it 
in her frightened look, her trembling hands. 

‘Oh, do not be afraid of that,” he said; ‘this gentleman is a very 
great friend of mine, and one who has too many good reasons for 
not giving me bad advice.” 

Leonie looked at her father—there was son.ething in his eye, fal- 
tering before hers, which smote her to the heart. Alas, what com- 
panions would her father not, be linked with now! ; 

‘I shall return to dinner,” he said, hastily; ‘iseanwhile you 
must not leave the hotel, if you value my safety,” he added, signifi- 
cantly; ‘* but, indeed, you will find it dificult to do so.” 

Whex her father was gone, Leenie. sat down and tried to think 
what was best to be done. Her first impulse was to write to Eugene, 
to let him know where she was. But would not that be to give her 
father up to justice! Oh, no; Eugene would screen him. She was 
certain that it was more to her father’s interest that he should come 
to them and see what was to be done. There were no writing ma- 
terials in the room ; and if she did write, how was she to post the 
letter after it was written? Chance might favor her; perhaps she 
might get some to do it for her. She would geeswhen it was written. 
She rang the bell, and a waiter appearing, she ordered him to bring 
pens, ink and paper. He soon returned with them, and Leonie, 
once more left alone, took them into her bed-room, focked herself 
in, and sitting down wrote a few hasty lines to Eugene. She ‘told 
him where they were, and that they were to remain there a few 
days ; to come without delay, and to be very careful that her father 
came to no harm. 

To post this was the next difficulty. Putting on her cloak and 
bonnet, she went into the sitting-room, and again rang the bell. 
When the waiter answered it, she asked him if he could get some 
one to go out with her. She wished to go out, but did not know. the 
town. Whilst he was gone she walked down to the street door of 
the hotel. ‘Lhere she was respectfully but firmly teld that she was 
not to go out; and on ker remonstrating and saying she wished to 
post a letter, she was told by the porter that he would post it for her. 
She hesitated, for she wasjafraid it might betray her father. The 
porter spoke to her compassionately, and the bystanders. said, 
‘* Poor girl!” What could they mean? How terrified she was! 
Had her father been discovered and taken? She looked up and saw 
him coming down the street with another gentleman, Fearful of 
not having such another opportunity, she put the letter into the 
porter’s hands, and begging him to post it directly, hurried back 
into her own room. She took off her Lonnet and cloak, and was 
ready to receive her father in the sitting-room when he entered. 

Poor Leonie! had she known what the smile on his lips meant as 
he entered—that her letter to her betrothed lay in, his breast coat 
pocket! Before he went out after breakfast, he had told the master 
of the hotel that his daughter was afilicted with mania, and he 
begged him to be so good as to give orders to his servants that she 
was not to be allowed to go out. He was obliged to go out himself; 
he must take places for them in the steamer for Genoa. The phy- 
sicians had recommended the air of Italy for his poor child, and he 
should go on from thence either to Florence or Milan, 1t was a 
very distressing case. Her betrothed had died suddenly just before 
their marriage, and she had lost her reason ever since. She was 
always trying to write to him, to run away to him. 

( To be continued.) 















Last week, as Mr. Mitchell was driving a mail mud wagon the 
back Calais route, from Beddington to the next stopping-place, tweuty miles 
from Bangor, Me., being without passengers, his team was eset by a ) ack of 
wolves, about a dozen in number, and fierce and noiay, As they pressed hard 
upon him, he let go the contents of a rifle, which laid one out of the hungty 
crew, and for the time checked their pursuit, This Was provideatially near 
the stopping»place, upon arriving at which the driver is sald to have been 
pretty well overcome with excitement and fright, Wolves and bears are very 





Plonty om the back route, and very audasious, 
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Anecdotes, Chess, 
ona hat eg atte Pdralrne Red pro J to press. 
Withonat losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
paper, it will asscme much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 
neous matter. While the Editorial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
In every department it will be without a riva! 
on this Continent. 
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variety of agreeable literature, is furnished by us for only Two | 


Dollars. 
Tweyty Cents ren Nomper, Two DoLLars PER ANNUM. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Three Copies for ome Year. ....-...cccccccecescceenee seeeee $5 00 
Five “ “ HF nap cquenss abeb dhe 00.060 csccdscosees 8 00 
Ten bed o DF  cewecsnhekeevegescsotesevsevesdene 15 00 


And in Clubs of Ten Copies, one extra copy to the getter-up of the 
club, Additions can be made to a Club at any time, at the same rate 
SPLENDID PREMIUMS 
OFFERED TO AGENTS, POSTMASTERS, OR OTHERS. 

The most magnificent Scale of Prizes for Getters-up of Clubs ever offered. 

We hereby offer to the person who sends us the largest num ber of 
subscribers at Club prices, by the Ist of April, 1858, 

THE SUM OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS; 
To that person who will send us the Second Largest Club, 
; SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS ; 

The Third Largest Clib, the sum of...........cceseeerseee $50 00 

The Fourth “ bad bad 25 00 

The award: to be made on the Ist day of Apri!, 1858. Any person 
whatever can become a competitor. The subscribers’ names can be 
sent in as fast ag obtained up to the lst day of April, and an accurate 
account of the names sent will be kept with the competitors. The 
P will be dto the parties entitled to them immedi- 
ately upon the award, and the names of the successful competitors 
will be published on the cover of the number for May. 

Recollect that these splendid Premiums are offered to Clubs, at 
Club Prices. Our lowest Club terms are Ten Copies for Fifteen Dol- 
Jars, or at the rate of $1 50 each subscription. All Subscriptions 
must be paid in advance. 

In every town an effort should be made to receive one of the above 
Prizes. Those who desire to compete for the Prizes should send for 
Specimen Numbers. 

For $4 we will send this Magazine for one year, and any of the 
Three Dollar Monthiies for one year (Harpers’, Graham's, Godey’s, 
Knickerbocker, &c,) 

The Postage on this Magazine is 144 cents per number, payable 
quarterly in advance, at the office of delivery. 

Country money, current in its own locality, tdken at par. 

Address all communications to 

EDWARD STEPHENS, Pustisuine Acent, 
188 Nassau street, New York. 


HOLIDAYS ARE COMING |—CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR’S. 


GIFTS! GIFTS !! GIFTS!!! 
Ane * CO.’"S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 


The following is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to purchasers of Books at the time of sale : 

Patent English Lever Gold Watcbes (Hunting 

Cases) - - - - - - - $1 

Patent Anchor Gold Watches (15-carat Cases) 50 oe 

Ladies’ Gold Lepine Watches - - - . 8 

Silver Lepine Watches - - : 

Large Double Case Miniature Lockets 

Sets of Cameo Pins and Drops’ - - - 

Ladies’ Neck Chains (solid gold) 

Gold, Stone or Cameo Sleeve Buttons - 

Gold, Stone or Camee Bosom Studs - 

Gents’ Gold Pencil and Pens (large) - - 

Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ex. case (large) 

Gold Lockets (two glasses) - - - - 

Gents’ Heavy Gold Rings 

Ladies’ Gold Breast Pins 

Ladies’ Ear Drops - - 

Gents’ Gold Bosom Stud - 

Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons 

Ladies’ Gold Pencils - - - - 

Silver Pencils and Gold Pens (small) - 

Misses’ Gold Breast Pins = - : . 

Ladies’ Gold Rings - - - - - 

Gents’ Bosom Pixs - - - - - 

Ladies’ Gold Ribbon Pins - - : ° 

Silver Thimbles _ - - - - - . 50 « 

Besides a large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous 
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| articles, vatying from $1 to $40. 


One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. 
Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 


| money enclosed), will receive an EX{RA BOOK AND GIFT 


with every TEN Booxs sent to one address by Express. 

All orders for Books will be promptly and impartially 
cases, will accompany the book, 
with a written certificate to the person sending us the order. 

For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 
address upon application. 

The Bills of all Banks not insolvent taken at par. 

N. B.—Eastern and New York State Money preferred. 


D. W. EVANS, Address, 
5. H. PRESTON, EVANS & CO. 
"106-107 «677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, N.Y. 


pycntpar GIFTS FOR THE PEOPLE— 

At the GREAT AMBRIOAN GIFT ROOK HOUSE, 293 Pr a/- 

way,M.Y. Any person ordering « Book, and sending the hioléy 

and will receive, by return mail, the Book ‘snd * Oi, tom 

sisting either of a Gold or Silver Watch, or tome article of ¢ewsicy 

Worth from 265 cents to 920. Catalogte of Books end Gifts sent te 
Teas. 4. BANNEY, 


tuat the sick everywhere may have before them 
| mation it Contains. Dru and dealers in medicine 
| generally have them for distribution gratis, and also 





FINE ARTS. 
PEEDRICES' TEMPLE OF ART.— 
meet? 
P oe 
RS0TYP! 
6858 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTTER, 
HALIOTYPES. 
JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HALLoTYPE, would respectfully 
Inform the Public thet his gallery is at 
FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 
585 Broadway, and that he bas no connection with any other estat- 
tishment. ane 
GOUPIL & CQO.,,* 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 


366 Broapway, New Yor. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 
127 








RECIAN PAINTING, 
ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS, 
ORIENTAL PAINTING, POTICHOMANIE, &c, 

Directions to these so full and co te, that a person without 
previous knowledge of Drawing or Paimting can be gure to acquire, 
sent for One Dollar, with receipts for Varnish, &c, 

Circulars, new list of new Engraving# ®uitable, and other infor- 
mation sent free on receipt of one stamp for return postage. Address, 
‘ J. E. TILTON, Salem, Mass., Print Publisher and Dvaler in Artists’ 

oods, 109 








MISCELLANEVUS. 


1G8 AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
BAIR, at BARKER’s ae Wig and Hair 
Rapociiory, 565 Broadway, sole office for sale of his 
celebra Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 


burn the hair. through Express attended to witb 
punctualfy agd {re satisfactory manner. Please cut ~~ 
out 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsr- 
NATION CusHIoNSs.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, oe Tables Frnagee 4 the mica anathennnsie) 
accuracy workmanship elegance design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All pa 2s to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may y be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR, 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
om io the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 

machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 


for it by letter or lly. 
000 uty M. gnaun 2 0b. 458 Broadway, New York. 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL-—Through a 

trialof many years, and through every nation 

of civilized men, Ayer’s Cagrry Pectoral has been found 
to afford more relief and to cure more cases of p' 














disease than any other remedy known to mankind. Cases 
of ap tly settled gepcumauien have been cured by it, 
and thousands of sufferers, who were deemed the 


reach of human aid, have been restored to friends 
and usefulness, to sound health and the enjagmen of pore 
by this all-powerfal antidote to diseases of the lungs 
throat. Here a cold had settled on the lungs. The dry, 
hacking cough, the sy eye, and the pale, thin features 
of him who was wy lusty and strong, whisper to all but 
him Consumerion. He tries everything; but the disease is 
gnawing at his vitals, and shows its fatal symptoms more 
and more over all his frame. He is taking the Carrry 
PEcToRAL now; it bas stopped his cough and made, his 
breathing easy; his sleep is sound at night; his ep 
returns, and with it his strength. The dart which p 


his side is broken. Searcely any hood cn be 
found which has not some living trophy like this to.shadow 
forth the virtues which have won for the Cuerry Prcrora, 


animperishable renown. But its usefulness does not end 
here. Nay, it accomplishes more by prevention than cure. 
The pater Da colds and coughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest of in- 
curable diseases. Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Pleurisy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations of the 
thruat and lungs are easily cured by the Cuzrry Pecrorat, 
if taken in season. Every family should have it by them, 
and they will find it an invaluable protection from the in- 
sidious prowler which carries off the parent sheep from 
many a flock, the darling lamb from many a heme. . 
Authentieated eviden e of these facta, with directions for 
the treatment of each complaint, be found in 8 
American Almanic, of which we three 
and sen ter them broadcast over the earth, in 


sale these remedies, pared by Dr. 
and analytical Chemlet, Lo 
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course of a few weeks, change the hair to its natural color. 
not dys the hair ike the most of the hair restoratives, 


and gives it a fine and glossy rance. We 
rsons who have used it ully, and pronounced 
mvention which has come up to their idea of a “ : 
heads.”” We commenced u-ing it about two months 2, 
made us a! 


are any judge of age and it 
younger ; in fact we are beningh 
to 


much like geting a 
and it would be as dificult find a gray bair now 


find an idea in the head of the Duke of Buckingham. 
several old maids and some young widows whose locks are just be- 
ginning to assume a silvery hue, and who have been talking seri- 
ously about resorting to this remedy, and we 


longer. It never fatls.—4f. Lowis Herald, 
ba er) Broadway, and by all Druggists, 


Shes te EXTRACT OF BUCHU! !— 
na HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures 
ravel. 

~~ ame Extraci of Buchu cures Diseases of the 


er. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
Kidneys, 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures ) 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for general Weakness. 
HELMBOLD’S Extraet of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Excesses. : 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Exposure, 
‘ = LD’S.Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
rom pay 2 ; 
HEL¥ Extract of Buchu is taken by male and 
HELMPOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of 4 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss wer. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Universal Lassitude 
of the Muscular System. 3 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debili- 
tated Sufferers. Patties Be ats 


HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buehu for Dimness n. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for of 








Breathing. ee ee 
HEL (BOLD’S Extrict of Buchu for Weak "Nerves and 
Trembling. 


Ls 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Wakefulness. 
each Extract of Buchu for all Distressing Ail- 
ments, 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu, price $1 bottie, de- 
livered to any address. Prepared b a ™ 


H. T. ILD, Cheraist, 
Depot, 52 South TENTH street, below Chesnut street, 


Philadelphia. 

Sold by Druggists ani Dealers everywhere. Beware of 
ures guaranteed. - 07-119 
Pee" 


Counterfeits. 
: Pe 5 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Thousands ate dov- 









tored to death. Stomach and 
plaints de the 5 Then comes tl 
with u completes the 


disorder. at tl 
‘ New York, and by all 
25 cents, 63 cents, and $1 per box. 


OLIDAY PRESENTS.—1,000 China Dinner 









and Tea 60 to t; $10 of ° 
cluding the et Ant SR IE “Ten, Baty Gator, 
Cake Baskets, &c, 5 Piet and 
sory 7,500 of Oh ore Vases, China Boubone. he. 
Ce 5 

P in i VARIETY.  ~ 
ABLE | ALL KINDS, 

Over $7,000 gt the a goods will be sold at 
very low pr ‘to sult of making useful 
Sone § ‘ ry ms oO. LEIGH na 
Ay A and 563 Broadway, between the 8t, Nicholas 
a ; ne 


ait) 





GALERATUS.— those 7 wha! vias 





inquire for 
the be in 
ae we tee it to from any letert 
For vo the trade by Dwient & 
66-187 “ : 


uti. ow 








at command, and to shrewd observers the time 
to lay in stock; all'for cash. See Pavition de Flora, 361 ‘ 
between Thompson and Taylor's Saloons. 1 
MERICAN' INSTITUTE, CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 
INS OF THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC FURTHER 
CONFIRMED. 


Highest Premium again awarded to 
WHEELtR & WILSON MWF’G. CO/S > 
SEWING rye 





















343 BroapwaY, New Yorx. 
aSt eee Gredinn the United States. ons 
TIFFANY & CO., 

vine Jowen PRANY ‘OUNG 2 BLLIG. “a 

@ocks, Rich Pofcelain ‘Art and . 
No, 66° ; 

over uw Pears, KED & 00, ¥ 
YSTIC HALL SEMINARY, for Young La- 
Nr sett, Sarees ee nde ee 
HEAP SEWING MA E—PRATT’S 
Sete Tao ie RAS Mes OTT Brescia, omen 

GEO. A. CE & co., / 
Fuurox = York.—Nisgana sr., ‘ALO. 97-109 
—THE LOTTERIES OF 

the State of 


SAMUEL SWAN & ©0. are chartered 
have sworn commissionsrs 
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Flowers, ATHERS anv CO 
= In pear and rr state of trade — 
priy> Sting want sh is inconvenient . 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG’S PREPARATIONS FOR THE > 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG RECEIVES NEWS OF THE MARCH AND ON TAKING A FAMILY COUNCIL, WHICH I8 MARKED BY A GREAT VARIETY OF OPINION, 
bikes, OF THE U. 8. TROOPS FOR UTAH, 





WHICH HALF MELTS AT THE FIRST SIGHT OF AT THE &CRUPUTOUS POLITENESS OF A PERFECT WHEREUPON B. Y. ADMINIS- AND GIVES ORDERS FOR A CHARGE, WHICH IS EXECUTED WITHJASTONISHING 
THE U. 8. TROOPS, AND ENTIRELY VAY ISHES ‘* DUCK OF AN OFFICER ;’’ TERS A REPROOF TO THEM, ALACBITY AND ENTHUSIASM ; 


B. Y. BEING BONSETED BY LAW AND ORDIR WHILE EVERY MORMON LADY (WITH A FAW VERY NATURAL EXCEPTIONS) GETS A HUSBAND AS HER OWN UNDIVIDED AND UNDISPUTED, PROPERTY. 
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